














Facts take shape... 
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Do you sometimes yawn over the facts and figures of 
industry ? They can be hard going unless you have 
discovered THE FINANCIAL TIMES as a refreshing 
daily tonic. This well-respected newspaper—read by all business 
men who want to keep ahead—gives industrial news a new look 
without sacrificing an iota of truth. There is infinite pleasure to be 
found in the cool clear reporting of THE FINANCIAL TIMES and in 
its concise articles and features. As you read, facts take shape and 
form, and puzzling situations become clear. In the space of a 
morning train journey you can absorb the essence of the day’s 
news from industry and commerce, and appear at your office 
stimulated and well-informed. Try reading THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day for a week—at the end of that time we believe you will 
wonder how you ever managed without it. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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democratic revolution, there are few 

features of the English rural landscape 
that a foreign traveller finds more im- 
mediately moving and impressive than the 
English country house. Mullioned, pil- 
lastered, colonnaded, amid lawns and yew- 
hedges that have often run wild and parks 
that are falling into slow decay, these houses, 
wherever they still stand, form a continuous 
record of the growth of English social life. 
In the present issue of History Today, Dr. 
J. H. Plumb follows up his article on The 
Mercantile Interest during the early eigh- 
teenth century with an account of English 
Nobility and Gentry as they flourished 
during the same period. The two subjects, 
of course, are closely linked. Though their 
representatives might profess to despise 
trade, the English upper classes were never 
“ aristocratic ” in the narrower Continental 
sense, but preferred broad acres and large 
rent-rolls to resplendent quarterings. Many 
of the great landowners of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were prominent 
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industrialists, while the merchants and 
bankers themselves have constantly joined 
the ranks of the patriciate. Thus Dr. 
Plumb, having already dealt with that 
puissant financier Sir Josiah Child, now 
introduces us to his son Richard, presently 
ennobled as Earl Tylney, whose mansion at 
Wanstead challenged comparison with Lord 
Strafford’s Wentworth Woodhouse. Wan- 
stead has long since gone the way of the 
Duke of Chandos’ gigantic Cannons; but 
Wentworth Woodhouse remains, and it is 
among the magnificent buildings depicted 
by Mr. Christopher Hussey in his recent 
work English Country Houses: Early 
Georgian 1715-1760 (Country Life. 6 gns.) 
Here are to be found descriptions and 
photographs of the splendid monuments 
raised by the early-eighteenth-century aris- 
tocracy and squirearchy and their associates 
in the commercial classes. Under their 
joint patronage, English domestic archi- 
tecture achieved a distinction that it is 
never likely to achieve again. 
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High standards of cleanliness are as important 
to small organisations as to big ones. Important 
everywhere — and especially in cloakrooms, 
kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the master 
detergent developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and 
economy. It is undoubtedly the most practical 
of all cleaning aids for use in commercial and 
industrial. premises, and in all municipal, 


institutional and public buildings. 
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Nobility and Gentry 
in the Early Eighteenth Century 





By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
The 7TH EARL OF LINCOLN (1684-1728) and the IST DUKE OF NEWCASTLE (1693-1768) 
Kit-Cat portraits by Kneller 


By J. H. PLUMB 


OCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE in early 
G sistcenthcentury England was dominated 

by the aristocracy. It was a small caste, 
closely inter-related and very conscious of its 
special privileges, but freer in its composition 
than most of the nobilities of Europe. It was 
saved from rigidity by two factors. The sons of 
peers became commoners and there were no 
social barriers to their economic activities in the 
earlier years of the century. Lord Townshend’s 
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uncle, Horatio, for example, was a City mer- 
chant. And no stigma was attached to a noble- 
man’s marrying the wealthy daughter of a 
merchant; indeed, such heiresses were much 
sought after. The great wealth of the Dukes of 
Bedford came in part from the wise marriage 
arranged for the young Marquess of Tavistock 
in 1695 to Elizabeth Howland, a London mer- 
chant’s daughter, and granddaughter of Sir 
Josiah Child, the banker, and Chairman of the 














East India Company. By Anne’s reign the 
Bedfords had developed wet and dry docks at 
Rotherhithe and the Streatham was trading for 
them with the Indies.’ 

The broad base of the nobility’s power 
rested on their estates, which varied greatly but 
were mostly large. The Dukes of Newcastle 
owned considerable lands in thirteen counties 
and enjoyed a rent-roll of over thirty thousand 
a year. The Dukes of Bedford were equally 
rich; there were few acres of the Vale of Ber- 
keley which did not belong to its Earl. Those 
disasters of human life to which the eighteenth 
century was so prone—early death and failure 
of heirs—tended through the close inter- 
marriage of noble families to make these estates 
ever larger. But land had ceased to be the sole 
source of their wealth for they were quick to 
seize the opportunities which the growing com- 
mercial prosperity of the country afforded. 

They invested in Government securities; 
they dabbled in the East India Companies, in 
building projects, in mines, in real estate, 
in water works, in shipping and shipbuilding. 
In that bustling world of aggressive commercial 
enterprise their money was everywhere to be 
found. When the Earl of Sunderland dropped 
dead in 1722 he had about seventy-five thousand 
invested in stocks and shares.” Harley Street, 
Wimpole Street and Mortimer Street are 
witnesses of the land speculation and building 
promotion of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
Cavendish Square was a joint venture of Lords 
Dartmouth, Carnarvon, Harcourt, Bingley, 
Bathhurst and Castleton.* The Dukes of 
Chandos and Devonshire with the Earl of 
Nottingham supported the York Building 
Waterworks Company against the New River 
Company in which the “proud” Duke of 
Somerset, Queen Anne’s Master of the Horse, 
was heavily engaged.’ The speculations of the 
Duke of Chandos were astonishingly varied. He 
undertook large building projects in London, 
Bath and Bridgwater; he invested in oyster 


1 A. Goodwin (ed.) The European Nobility in the 
Eighteenth Century: Gladys Scott Thomson, Life in a 
Noble Household, 391-5. 

2 Blenheim MSS. D. II. 3. 

°C. H. Collins Baker and Muriel I. Baker, The 
Life and Circumstances of James Brydges, First Duke 
of Chandos, 265 et seq. 

4 Ibid., 291. 

















fishery, pipe clay, coal, copper and alum mines; 
he dabbled in land in New York State; he 
promoted a glass works, a soap factory and a 
distillery; he speculated in diamonds and silver; 
he invested in every stock and share that was 
quoted on the Exchange. He admitted having 
lost £700,000 of his profits in the South Sea 
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By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Rustic amusements in the eighteenth century: a painted screen from a country gentleman’s house 


Bubble and £125,000 in the Africa Company: 
his unit of investment in stocks at times was the 


princely sum of £50,000. True enough 

Chandos was something of a portent to his own 

generation—“ a bubble to every project” as 

Onslow called him, but he was symptomatic of 
5 Ibid., 206-13; 337-64. 


the way the aristocracy were using their wealth, 
and also of the methods many of them were 
using to make money. 

Chandos had become a rich man through 
office; he was Paymaster-General during Marl- 
borough’s wars. This was the most lucrative 
place which could fall to a politician’s lot, but 





“ Yorkshire was to have the greatest private house in the land 


there were many others which brought enduring 
wealth to their holders. Daniel Finch, second 
Earl of Nottingham, was Secretary of State for 
just over six years (March 1689-November 
1693: May 1702-May 1704) and he made a 
clear profit of over {£50,000 on the office.® 
Smaller places brought in less, but in 1726 a 
quarter of the active peerage held offices of 
administrative importance either in the Govern- 
ment or about the Court; most of the rest were 
in the hands of their dependants or relations. 
Land, speculation, place, these were the sources 
of the nobility’s wealth; the variety of their 
economic enterprise aroused a keen interest in 
many aristocrats in the commercial destiny of 
their country and lifted their eyes beyond the 
confines of their own broad acres. In a similar 
way the active pursuit of office, both for gain 
and for glory, led them into the hard routine of 
administration as well as politics, which in its 
turn gave this sheltered and privileged class of 
men a core of social purpose. 

There were very few aristocrats—perhaps 
never more than about a hundred and fifty 


°H. J. Habakkuk, “ Daniel Finch 2nd Earl of 
Nottingham: his House and Estate” in Studies in 
Social History (ed. J. H. Plumb), 145 et seg. 


really active ones, including the few Scottish 
noblemen who played a part in English political 
and social life. They were rich, and getting in 
general richer; they dominated the Court and 
the social life of London. They were educated 
to consider themselves a separate order of 
society. Such wealth, security and privilege 
could lead to excess, amounting at times to an 
open disregard for the law. In 1692 Lord 
Lincoln’s servants battered to death a young 
man named Webb because he had the impertin- 
ence to laugh at his Lordship’s belly. Lord 
Mohun made short work of a brace of men who 
insulted him, only to die himself in a duel with 
the Duke of Hamilton. Most, however, con- 
fined their excesses to the bottle, the bed and 
the gaming board.’ And, of course, there were 
many who lived peaceful, orderly and sober 
lives, devoting themselves to the business of 
their estates and the welfare of their dependants. 
Yet there were few who did not enter eagerly 
into the ostentatious display which had come to 
be regarded as a necessary aspect of aristocratic 
life. This usually took the form of building 


7 The footnotes of the Complete Peerage by Vicary 
Gibbs treat fully the exuberance and excess of the 
Augustan aristocracy. 
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Photo: Country Life 


—perhaps in Western Europe !”’: Wentworth Woodhouse, built by Lord Strafford in the seventeen-thirties 


country palaces and adorning them with magni- 
ficent collections of furniture and pictures. The 
great efflorescence of aristocratic building 
activity in the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries was due, h wever, to deeper 
motives than mere display. The country house 
was a symbol of greatness: not only of a man 
but of a family and of the social and political 
power which it could exercise both in the neigh- 
bourhood and in the nation at large. It was also 
something more—the administrative centre of 
a large and complex economic enterprise. The 
thousands of acres which were farmed or let, 
the minerals and mines, the vast complexity of 
property rights, demanded a considerable staff 
of bailiffs, stewards and clerks. Large houses 
were necessary, but these were far larger than 
necessity demanded. It was natural that pride 
should breed a competitive spirit and that the 
nobility’s growing wealth should lead to an 
exuberant display. Houses became ever larger; 
decoration richer and more ornate; furniture 
more expensive; pictures more costly. Millions 
of pounds were poured into stone and plaster 
to give England a magnificent architectural 
heritage. The old Elizabethan manor houses 
were torn down and replaced by the Palladian 
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palaces which Burlington and Kent made 
fashionable. They needed a setting appropriate 
to their splendour, and the surrounding 
countryside was remodelled; woods, vast lakes, 
artificial ruins were created by men who were 
building not only for themselves but for eternity. 
At Woburn the Duke of Bedford, confident of 
the destiny of his house, began plantations 
which could only reach maturity in the days of 
his great-grandchildren. And George Doding- 
ton bequeathed a handsome slice of his fortune 
not to his heir, George Bubb, but to the house 
which he was building at Eastbury; his trustees 
were to use {1,800 per annum from his estate 
until this grandiose Vanbrugh palace was com- 
pleted. On June 6th, 1734, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the garrulous son-in-law of the Earl 
of Carlisle, found Lord Strafford busily at work 
building a new home at Wentworth. 


“If in some things Lord Strafford’s fell short 
of what I was told of it, I was very agreeably 
surprised in finding this place improved in all 
respects since I was last here infinitely beyond my 
expectations. What may properly be called the 
house is about the same length in front as Lord 
Tilney’s (260 feet); that front towards the garden 
is entirely finished, being partly patch-work of the 


8 J. Carswell, The Old Cause, 151. 

















old house and partly a new building, and excepting 
a very fine library, little can be said in its praise, 
but when you come to the court front, amends 
will be sufficiently made to all lovers of archi- 
tecture, and when finished ’twill be a stupendous 
fabric, infinitely superior to anything we have 
now in England; the front of the house and offices 
(exclusive of the stables) being a line of 606 feet 
built of the most beautiful hewn stone and the 
best masonry I ever saw; these offices on each side 
the house are entirely finished. The upright of 
the house will be in the same style as Lord 
Tilney’s, only this portico will have 8 columns in 
front. 

As Lord Tilney’s has hitherto been thought 
so fine (a) house, as some people imagined would 
never have been excelled, I am very glad for the 
honour of Yorkshire to see a pile going forward 
here that will in every respect infinitely exceed it. 
The outworks are also large, and my Lord has a 
very fine command of wood and water; but none 
of the finishing strokes which give the beauty to 
the whole are yet completed.” ® 


The rivalry, the sense of competition, is 
implicit in every line of Robinson’s letter. 
Yorkshire was to have the greatest private house 
in the land, perhaps the finest in Western 
Europe! It was an —chievement and so it 
remains. 

Such grandiose palaces demanded a style of 
living which the sovereign princes of Germany 
and Italy might have envied. Europe was ran- 
sacked for pictures and statuary, manuscripts, 
books, medals, exotic plants and birds, all that 
could give distinction or singularity were 
collected assiduously and regardless of expense. 
The extravagant Chandos maintained a superb 
collection of exotic birds. In his aviaries were 
“‘ whistling owls and flamingos from Antigua 
. . . blue macaws and geese; Muscovy ducks, 
Virginia fowls and song-birds; a Gold Coast 
redbird of peculiar prettiness; Barbados 
‘ Powises ”’ and parakeets, an eagle and a crown 
bird.”2° A large private orchestra, under 
Pepusch, provided him with music; his personal 
wants and those of his Duchess and children 
were attended by ninety-three household 
servants; the gardens of one of his houses, 
Cannons, employed nineteen gardeners. A 
regiment of foreign correspondents strove to 
meet his needs or excite his curiosity. 


“|. . From Captain Massey in Carolinan 
came rice, kidney beans (said to grow prodigious- 


® HMC, Carlisle MSS, 136-7. 

10 Collins Baker and Muriel I. Baker. Chandos, 
128. 
11 Tbid., 161, 176. 


ly, like hops or vines), ananas (or pine-apples), 
and pickles, not to mention certain fauna—a 
Mexican squash, ‘ which we take to be a little 
beaver,’ rough coated, very tame and entertaining, 
and flamingos. From Major Gordon in Penn- 
sylvania came singing-birds as well as wax; a 
bill for £84, and hams, unfortunately full of 
maggots. Mr. Chiswell of Virginia sent mocking- 
birds; Mr. Stephens, of Cape Coast, a ‘ tiger’ 
that nearly killed one of the servants who provoked 
it; and Mr. Ashley of the Barbados, pine-apples, 
cinnamon, coffee trees and berries, and ‘ Avigator 
Pears’ .... Messrs Harriman of Leghorn supplied 
broccoli seed and fennel,‘ agri di cedro’... 
orange-flower water, capers, muscatello di Castello 
vinegar, preserved citron, anchovies, Lucca oil 
and olives, and evergreen-oak acorns. While from 
Oporto the Duke procured Lamiego hams, more 
appetizing, let us hope, than those from Penn- 
sylvania, and, from Lisbon, sugar, raisins of the 
sun, Malagar raisins, currants, lemons, oranges, 
musk and water-melon seeds.”’” 


The princely Chandos may have had a little 
more flamboyance than his contemporaries, but 
he was not singular in his expensive tastes. 
There was one other aspect of this expensive 
display in which the aristocracy indulged. 
Younger sons could be fobbed off with a career 
in the Army, the Church, or even in trade, but 
daughters had to be married high. This could 
not be done cheaply. His daughters’ portions 
cost Daniel Nottingham £52,000, as much as 
he spent buying his estate in Rutlandshire and 
nearly twice as much as he spent on his house." 
Only the very wealthiest merchants could 
attempt to endow their daughters so hand- 
somely. The effect, of course, was to bind 
aristocratic families in a close union of blood 
relationship which gave rise to a heightened 
sense of caste and privilege. George I’s advisers 
wished to close the ranks of the peerage by Act 
of Parliament, and although Walpole secured 
the bill’s rejection the upshot was roughly the 
same. The Act would have allowed creations 
of nobility to replace extinction of title. As it 
happened George I and George II were so 
determined to protect the peerage from dilution 
that they ennobled very few men and the aristo- 
cracy hardly increased at all during their reigns. 
A highly successful lawyer, soldier or sailor 
might win a peerage; the politically active son 
of a nobleman was likely to obtain a seat in the 
Lords to strengthen the government, but there 
was little hope for anyone else unless they were 


12 Ibid., 185. 
13H. J. Habakkuk, op. cit. 
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From: James Brydges, First Duke of Chandos by C. H. Collins Baker, Oxford, 1949 











The seat of the “ princely Chandos”: Cannons, the South Front, 1720, from an engraving by H. Hulsberg 


prepared to spend a lifetime in politics and 
often a fortune as well. 

This was all a part of that general hardening 
of caste which took place during Walpole’s 
lifetime. The aristocracy became increasingly 
aware of its special privileges and powers. In 
1744 the Duke of Richmond was outraged when 
his daughter eloped with Henry Fox, although 
Fox’s father had been the servant of Charles IT 
throughout his life and died immensely rich. 
The letters of Chesterfield and Horace Walpole 
create the same impression of a deepening 
sense of caste, isolated by its conventions from 
the rest of society. These attitudes were 
protective devices used to secure the world of 
privilege, both social and political, which it 
enjoyed. The basis of that privilege was landed 
wealth and the nobility were fully conscious 
that this was so; by devising very strict settle- 
ments they attempted to preserve their great 
estates from the damage which a feckless and 
extravagant heir could do. These settlements 
were hedged about with thickets of legal restric- 
tions and by turning the head of a great estate 
into a tenant for life they helped to keep 
intact the conglomerations of wealth which the 
aristocracy had amassed.'* 

And finally the aristocracy monopolized 
the Court. It had, of course, always done so, 


_ 4H. J. Habakkuk, “‘ Marriage Settlements in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th 
Series, XXXII (1950), 15-30. 
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though in earlier centuries there were few to 
envy its privileged station. But riches were 
spreading. There were many merchants as 
affluent as the greatest noblemen: scores of 
families who had left trade for the land. Their 
eyes turned enviously towards the privileged 
world of society which Hervey and Horace 
Walpole have so brilliantly depicted. Few, 
however, were bidden into that charmed circle. 
And, of course, there were not many who could 
live as the aristocracy lived even if the privileges 
of birth were ignored. An outstandingly rich 
merchant or an occasional country gentleman 
of great estate might vie with the nobility’s 
way of life, but no one else. Their world became 
a world to adore or to hate, to emulate or to 
despise. This ambivalence of attitude is clearly 
marked in the class most closely associated with 
the aristocracy in their provincial domains— 
the gentry. 

Long before the days of Walpole, the country 
gentleman had grown tired of his ancient 
rambling manor house. The local masons had 
been called in to give it a classical fagade; here 
and there a rich squire like Sir William Fermor 
of Easton Neston in Northamptonshire could 
afford to emulate the aristocracy, demolish his 
old family house, and employ the most fashion- 
able architects for his new mansion. In each 
county there were gentle families of ancient 
lineage—Rolles of Devon, Cartwrights of 
Northamptonshire, Musgraves of Cumberland, 








From “ James Brydges, First Duke of Chandos,” by C. H. Collins Baker, 1949 


THE IST DUKE OF CHANDOS (1673-1744) Monument in St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Whitchurch, designed by Grinling Gibbons 


Napiers of Dorset, who were as rich and 
powerful in their neighbourhoods as many a 
nobleman; at times they even intermarried. 
The wife of Sir Roger Mostyn of Mostyn was 
the only daughter of the second Earl of Notting- 
ham allowed to marry outside the peerage. On 
the other hand, according to family tradition, 
Colonel Walpole would not permit his daughter 
Dorothy to marry Charles, Viscount Towns- 
hend, but then the Walpoles hardly belonged 
to the highest circles of the country gentry. 
The lesser gentry lived on a more modest 
scale and confined their building activities to 


adding a wing to the old house, putting in new 
sash windows, sticking on a portico—jobs done 
with the aid of the local stonemason, the estate 
carpenter and a handbook of architectural 
designs. In the same way their style of life was 
more modest. Instead of a private orchestra 
Walpole’s father depended on the waits from 
King’s Lynn or the wandering fiddlers from 
Swaffham and Thetford. His luxuries were 
confined to an occasional barrel of oysters, a 
lobster or two, a pot of coffee or dish of tea; 
these and the strong red Portuguese wine were 
the only extravagances which distinguished his 


























table from that of his tenant farmers. For these 
homespun squires visits outside their countries 
were rare. They were associated in their daily 
life with the merchants, attorneys and pros- 
perous yeomen. With them they gathered 
together over their pots of ale and pipes at the 
fairs and markets of the little country towns. 
There was far less distinction of class between 
these groups than between the aristocracy and 
the squirarchy. Country gentlemen of the 
middling sort were prepared to marry their 
daughters to local families in trade or land, 
and even their younger sons if an heiress was 
available, although they would rarely consent 
to the eldest sons going outside their own class. 
Until Robert Walpole married Catherine 
Shorter in 1700 most male Walpoles for well 
over a hundred years had married into an East 
Anglian family of equal standing. There was 
hardly a squire of any importance in Norfolk 
to whom the Walpoles were not distantly 
related. As the cousinage of the aristocracy 
covered the whole of England in a network of 
blood-relationship so the counties and neigh- 
bourhoods were covered with a similar network 
by the squirarchy. 

The gentry’s wealth was based on the land. 
Some of their estates they farmed for them- 
selves; the rest was let to tenants. A thrifty 
squire would buy a mortgage or add to his 
lands by direct purchase. He might spread 


himself in a few luxuries as did Walpole’s | 


uncle, James Hoste of Sandringham, whose 
wife bullied him into buying a coach, gorgeously 
painted with his coat of arms, with the seats 
especially constructed to fit her short and 
dumpy person. Fine clothes, London wigs and 
new silver plate soon followed. Or they might 
buy a few tenements in the nearest town. But 
opportunities for investing money were very 
limited. The major source of their income 
remained the land, and was subject to the 
vagaries which beset it—bad harvests, plagues 
and equally disastrous bumper crops. 

Lord Stanhope of Shelford, the father of the 
great Earl of Chesterfield, wrote to his cousin, 
James Stanhope, on February 17th, 1702, from 
Lichfield: 


** As I had no occasion for the hundred pounds 
when some months ago you offered to pay it 
me back, so I now do freely tell you that at this 
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time necessity obliges me to ask you for it. Since 
my tenants never paid my rents so ill as this last 
half year which puts me in a streight for money to 
pay off my tradesmen in this little dirty town.” 


Later, still desperately short of money, 
Stanhope tried sterner measures. 


**T have sent an attorney among my tenants,” 
he told his cousin when he wrote on 10 March 
1702, to thank him for sending the hundred 
pounds, “‘ to force them to pay me my rents, but 
he finds that all their corn lyes dead upon their 
hands so that to seize their persons when they 
have no money among them will do no good.”'5 


As the eldest son of a peer, Lord Stanhope 
had fine prospects which were ample security 
to see him through his troubles. Squires of 
small degree were not so lucky. In January 
1700, Sir William Chaytor was forced to quit 
his ancestral home for the Fleet, the debtors’ 
prison, where he lived until he died seventeen 
years later. He found plenty of good company 
there. The gentry had fallen on difficult days. 
*“ Many ancient families,” writes Professor 
Hughes, “the Blenkinsops of Bellister, the 
Radcliffes of Redheugh, the Riddells of Ship- 
cote, to mention only a few, mortgaged and 
later sold piecemeal their ancestral lands.” 
And behind the Jacobite rebellion of 1715 he 
discerns the discontented gentry poised on the 
precipice of bankruptcy.'® 

Nor was this situation peculiar to Northern 
England. In 1736 the Rev. Patrick St. Clair 
wrote to his patron, Ashe Windham of Felbrigg: 
“Your old neighbour Mr. Paston went off in 
his coach and four, on Sunday last, and 
absconds ever since . . . they say if he should 
pay all his debts honestly, he would not have 
above one hundred a year left, so he is not like 
to be able to show his head any more.”!’ St. 
Clair’s prognostication proved accurate; never 
again did a male Paston live in Norfolk. They 
were not the only ancient family to vanish. Le 
Gros, Pell of Dersingham, Spelman, Rolfe, 
Berney, ancient families all, who had lived gene- 
ration after generation on their modest estates, 


15 Chevening MSS, V. 6, ff. 21-2. Norfolk gentry 
were experiencing the same troubles. “‘ The farmers 
begin to break hourly round us.” C(H) MSS, James 
Hoste, 22 February 1702. 

16 EF, Hughes, North Country Life in the Eighteenth 
Century, 1-5. 

17R, W. Ketton-Cremer, Norfolk Portraits, 56. 
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sank into oblivion. This was not a new process; 
throughout the centuries, since that first great 
agrarian expansion of the thirteenth, landed 
families had risen only to fall again. For one 
that survived a score were destroyed, overtaken 
by those natural disasters which beset families 
—failure of heirs, wanton extravagance, reckless 
loyalty, sheer bad luck. But debt, the crushing, 
inexorable burden of debt, extinguished most. 
As it pressed them down, the needy gentlemen 
viewed with hatred the wanton luxury of the 
well-to-do, and envied jealously the manna 
which fell from the Court into favoured laps. 
It is not an accident that Norfolk’s few Jacobites 
should be found amongst the needy small 
squires; nor that the crusted and embittered 
tories were to be found amongst the ranks of 
those whom life was dispossessing. The failure 
to succeed had always been hard to bear; the 
rebellions, revolutions and plots, which make 
up the narrative of seventeenth-century history, 
were fed by the gentry’s hopeless plight. 
William’s and Marlborough’s wars piled the 
heavy burden of taxation on to the squires’ 
shoulders, and men who had reviled James soon 
learned to hate their Protestant King. The 
flamboyance of the rich, merchant or nobleman, 
did not make the gentry’s lot easier to bear. It 
became doubly difficult to accept the frugal life 
which prudence demanded if bad years were to 
be lived through without disaster. Nothing, 
however, was easier to turn into coin than land, 
and the squires found attorneys and scriveners 
eager to offer mortgages, for the hunger for 
land of the moneyed classes was not easily 
assuaged. 

Sir Thomas Cave of Stanford Hall in 
Leicestershire was very typical of country 
gentlemen of his day. He loved racing his horses 
almost as much as hunting the fox over the 
shires. His hospitality was open-handed and 
generous. He hated taxes, wars, Dutchmen, 
placemen, courtiers and London money- 
lenders. Man of action that he was he did not 
like to hate to little purpose; so he stood for 
Parliament for his county, raising the money as 
best he might. At thirty-nine, in 1719, Sir 
Thomas Cave dropped dead, leaving four young 
children and an estate vastly encumbered with 
debt. His wife had to sell everything—plate, 
coach-horses, hounds, her own jewels, even the 
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one hogshead of red wine in the cellar. Most of 
the servants were dismissed; the great deer 
park was turned back into a farm; only after 
years of the strictest economy was the estate 
saved.'® This story could be repeated for every 
county in the land except that the endings 
might not be so happy. 

The bulk of the gentry were faced with a 
most difficult problem. Only a lavish expendi- 
ture could bring them the style of life which 
they felt, rightly or wrongly, was due to their 
station. Only the very wealthiest of them could 
afford it without risking mortgage and debt. It 
was a dilemma from which there were few 
methods of escape. The most favoured was 
marriage to an heiress, but even this was not 
without its dangers. An heiress’s conceptions 
of the appropriate style of life necessary for 
herself and family could fly very high; her 
dower was, more often than not, difficult to 
turn into liquid assets without mortgage, and 
once mortgage was incurred the old familiar 
story tended to be repeated again. More satis- 
factory was a place at Court or in the govern- 
ment, but a small squire had little chance of 
obtaining a place unless he had suitable con- 
nections. Marriage might do this for him, as 
it did for the Custs of Stamford who had 
beggared themselves trying to maintain their 
parliamentary influence there against the in- 
roads of the great house of Bertie. They were 
saved by a stroke of luck; Sir Richard Cust 
married a Brownlow of Belton whose family 
was closely allied with the Dukes of Rutland. 
They were gradually weaned from their old- 
fashioned tory prejudices against courtiers; 
seats in Parliament and a steady flow of per- 
quisites, culminating in the Speakership of the 
House of Commons, illustrate the wisdom of 
their decision, as they moved from obscurity 
and debt into favour and affluence.!® 

Alliance with a great family offered the best 
insurance to a country gentleman. That was 
why the powerful Court aristocracy found it 
so easy to dominate their own localities, or 
(perhaps more accurately) so relatively easy, 
for there was not room for all. There was not 


18 Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century, I, 
214-56; II, 62-8. VCH Leicestershire, I1, 123-4. 

18 Lady Elizabeth Cust, Records of the Cust 
Family, 1, 338-84. 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE: Kit-Cat portrait by Kneller. ‘‘ There was hardly a squire of any 
importance in Norfolk to whom the Walpoles were not .. . related” 


enough scraps of patronage to go round. Men 
who were politically astute found little difficulty 
in assessing the political, social and personal 
value of any squire; unless he had something 
to offer and was willing to give unquestioning 
loyalty he would find entry into the caucus 
difficult and exclusion easy. If he happened to 
be related to the dominant family he might 
have to be accepted, but even the ties of blood 
were likely to prove very thin in the world of 
political patronage. 

The whig leaders preferred to ally with the 
more aggressive sections of local society, with 
attorneys and merchants, or newly-landed 
families who still retained such interests, other- 


wise they kept close to the great landowners to 
whom they were related by marriage. 

The small squires tended therefore to drift 
into the politics of resentment. Some called 
themselves old whig, others tory. They had 
their moments of hope in the reign of Queen 
Anne. At times they could win an election by 
sheer force of numbers, particularly in the 
county constituencies. They remained dis- 
gruntled, crotchety, drawing consolation from 
the vituperation which the Craftsman poured 
on Walpole and his government. They de- 
veloped a venomous hatred of place-holders, 
pensioners and the aristocratic world of London. 
They looked batk with longing affection to the 
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Wanstead, by Samuel Scott: built by the 1st Earl Tylney, Richard Child, descendant of a great merchant family 


By courtesy of Capt. £ 


See ““ The Mercantile Interest” by ¥. H. Plumb, History Today, November issue 


Stuarts, and sometimes played the Jacobite, 
under the extravagant delusion that their plight 
had been better, forgetting that many of their 
grandfathers had talked of treason with Shaftes- 
bury and trundled James II out of the land. 
The ambivalence of attitude between the 
aristocracy and the smaller gentry gives an 
edge to local politics in the early eighteenth 
century which otherwise they might lack. It 
kept alive the old struggle of whig and tory in 
the constituencies long after the conflict between 
them had become meaningless at the centre of 
politics. And this too must be remembered— 
they were far more numerous than the whig 
oligarchs who ruled their lives. After Walpole 
had brought peace to the land, the growing 
prosperity of the country, in which they shared, 
tended as year followed year to soften their 
asperity and bring them to a grumbling in- 
difference. But they could never be ignored. 





Their representatives in Parliament, the in- 
dependent country gentlemen, could act deci- 
sively in a conflict between factions. When roused 
to violent opposition, as they were by Excise, 
they could still play an effective part in general 
elections. In the political struggles of Queen 
Anne’s reign they were of far greater influence. 
It was on their fears and jealousies that Robert 
Harley played so dexterously. By their help he 
was able to climb to power, by their folly Boling- 
broke was able to betray him. This conflict 
within the landowning classes sharpened the 
struggle for power at Westminster. 

Before we leave the gentry it is necessary to 
dispel a myth—the attractive myth of Squire 
Western, that boorish, stupid, unlettered, 
drink-sodden oaf of good heart and no wit. A 
literary caricature was given historical reality 
by Macaulay in his Third Chapter and the 
country gentleman of Stuart or Hanoverian 
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days has been a figure of fun ever since. Often, were lechers, too, and men crazed with horses 
however, these small squires were men of and gaming. The rest of society, high or low, 
culture and learning. There were sots among’ -~ were not ignorant of such vices. But the bulk 
them, but sots could be found at Court, in the was well educated. Their libraries, like Sir 
Army, on the Bench, or in the Church. There Pury Cust’s or Waipole’s father’s, contained 
the classics—Homer, Thucydides, Plutarch, 
Livy, Cicero, Seneca, Virgil, Ovid, Lucretius, 
Pliny; plenty of history; Dugdale, Brady, 
Holinshed, Daniel, Raleigh; some French 
books, perhaps, usually Bossuet, Corneille, 
Racine, and Bayle’s Dictionary; a book or two 
on architecture; a great number of law books 
a little poetry, Spenser and Milton, occasionally 
Dryden; a shelf of sermons and theology; a few 
pursued the new rationalism and purchased 
Bacon, Hobbes and Locke.” At every fair in 
East Anglia there were bookstalls, and it was 
not only the local parson who bought there. 
Political problems were then couched in 
historical terms. Men believed that by studying 
the country’s past, especially its law, they could 
unravel those mysteries of authority and obliga- 
tion which so baffled them. As the strong red 
wine circulated round the oaken tables the talk 
ran on statute law, on Norman despotism, on 
witenagemot, on Adam and patriarchy. Some- 
times the deeper problems of man’s destiny 
troubled them, for the old biblical certainiies 
were crumbling. Yet squires were not always 
solemn; they had their lighter side. They 
loved music—every village had its waits and 
fiddlers who wandered from country house to 
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- country house certain of a warm welcome and 
wit modest tip. They were passionately devoted to 
ed architecture and knew something of painting; 
ie, most of them spent more time and money tl.2n 
ral they could afford on their gardens and trees. | 
en They studied intelligently the new forms of 
e. husbandry and made their own modest experi- | 
at ments. There were mindless ones amongst | 
he them who thought of nothing but horses, 
B- hounds and gun: others were equally obsessed 
ct by their pursuit of learning; but most combined 
= a little of both, happy with a good day’s hunting 
in the crisp autumn air but just as content to 

EO spend a raw day indoors by the huge log fire in 
“ Sy ceva oF hoe Garean 3 panelled library, reading of the iniquities of 

? udley and Empson and thinking darkly of 
A SIR THOMAS CAVE, 3rd baronet, of Stanford Hall, Walpole and Townshend. 
Ly Leicestershire: “‘ He loved racing . . . almost as much as 
1e hunting . . . he hated taxes, wars, Dutchmen, placemen, , 
- courtiers, and London moneylenders ”’ 20 Cust, op. cit., I, 382. 
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THE AUTHOR, as a Russian infantryman, wearing the 
regulation winter cap, in St. Petersburg, 1904 


HE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR came to an end 

fifty years ago, when in September 1905, 

peace was signed in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. The final land battle—the battle of 
Mukden—took place earlier in that year. It 
lasted for almost three weeks, and was by no 
means a mild affair. 

The Russian and Japanese armies had been 
facing each other for three or four months 
along a front extending for sixty or seventy miles 
to the south of Mukden, the capital of Man- 
churia. In February 1905, acticns blazed up 
on various parts of the front, which gradually 
developed and merged into the so-called battle 
of Mukden. By then both armies had received 
large reinforcements, and it seemed obvious 
that a general and decisive battle was imminent. 
In spite of the length, stubbornness and scale 
of the operations, however, the battle of 
Mukden proved to be not the decisive but 
only the last battle of the Russo-Japanese war. 
Though the Japanese drove the Russians out 
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Her victory in the Russo-fapanese war, 

which came to an end in September 

1905, established Fapan as a modern 
world-power. 


By C. PLATONOV 


of their Mukden positions and took the town 
itself, they did not succeed in surrounding the 
Russian armies; they failed in their attempts 
to cut the Russians off the Eastern Chinese 
Railway and to annihilate them. After the 
battle, both armies remained in their new posi- 
tions until peace was signed. 

Briefly, the following events preceded the 
battle of Mukden. In 1896 the Russian Gov- 
ernment obtained from China a concession for 
the building of a railway in Manchuria, and in 
1898, on long-lease terms, a part of the Liaotung 
peninsula with the port and fortress of Port 
Arthur. Russia built the Manchurian railway 
which connected the Trans-Siberian Railway 
with Vladivostok, and the influence of Russia 
in China and Korea rapidly grew. Japan, 
anxious to maintain her hegemony in the Far 
East, prepared in secret for war and in February 
1904, the Japanese fleet attacked the Russian 
squadron in Port Arthur without declaring war, 
and Japanese armies landed in Korea and 
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Manchuria and Korea 


Manchuria. In the spring and summer of 
1904, several actions took place in Manchuria 
and the Japanese besieged Port Arthur. 

The first large-scale battle took place at 
Liaoyang, in which the Russian army, under 
General Kuropatkin, was driven back, but not 
routed. It retreated along the Eastern Chinese 
railway towards Mukden, where it took up 
positions along the river Hun-he. 

In October Kuropatkin, having received 
reinforcements, decided to take the offensive, 
but the ensuing battle of the Sha-he river ended 
in a stalemate and both armies entrenched on 
parallel fronts—in places very close to each 
other—on the Mukden positions. In January 
1905, Kuropatkin made another attempt to take 
the offensive, in spite of a severe frost. The 
attack was directed towards the Japanese 
positions by a village called Sandepoo. The 
Japanese were apparently well informed about 
the plans of the Russian Command—this 
frequently happened in the course of the war. 
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Their Intelligence Service in the rear and in 
the field was most efficient. The Chinese popu- 
lation was embittered; it suffered greatly 
through the presence and the military opera- 
tions of the two huge armies; their villages and 
their crops were destroyed, thousands were 
homeless and starving; it was easy, particularly 
for the Japanese, to enlist agents among them. 
At Sandepoo the Japanese concentrated massive 
fire-power against the attacking columns; the 
first assault did not succeed, hundreds of 
wounded men froze to death on the spot and it 
proved to be impossible to hold out in the 
severe frost in the open. The operation was 
called off. 

In February, the Russian army, now 300,000 
strong—the Japanese army was roughly of the 
same size—was full of rumours that by the end 
of the month a large-scale offensive was to 
start. Preparations were in evidence—a large 
force of crack troops was assembled on the 
right flank for the main blow. But here again 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN, 1848-1925: driven back in the 
first large-scale engagement 


the Japanese Intelligence was, it seems, well 
informed about the plans of Kuropatkin’s staff 
and the Japanese command laid their designs 
accordingly. They took the initiative, and this 
decided the course of the battle. Three or four 
days before the planned Russian attack, the 
Japanese advanced against the weak detach- 
ments that guarded the left flank of the Russian 
army in difficult hilly country. They threw 
these detachments back and threatened to out- 
flank the Russian left. At the same time, they 
intensified their bombardment of the left flank 
and the centre of the Russian army. I well 
remember our surprise when suddenly enor- 
mous—as it appeared then—shellis started 
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exploding along the positions on the “ Putilov ” 
hill just in front of the village of Changsa- 
mutun, General Kuropatkin’s headquarters. 
Shells of such a calibre had not been seen before 
in the field. It turned out that after the fall of 
Port Arthur, on January 2nd, the Japanese 
brought up to the Manchurian front their 
eleven-inch siege-guns. This was the first 
indication that forces that had been engaged at 
Port Arthur were now taking part in the Man- 
churian operation. 

On the right flank of the Russian army 
things remained quiet at first, though General 
Mischenko’s cavalry reported large movements 
of troops in the rear of General Oku’s army on 
the Japanese left flank. Kuropatkin, however, 
evidently thought that the main blow would be 
delivered on his left flank. He therefore started 
moving hurriedly to this flank the crack troops 
he had concentrated on his right for his attack. 

In the conditions of the Manchurian 
campaign with no mechanical transport, no 
roads, in midwinter, with glazed frost on the 
ground and horses slipping and falling—these 
forced marches of sixty or seventy miles 
severely weakened Kuropatkin’s best troops. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese army of General 
Nogi which bad been besieging Port Arthur 
and which, after the fall of the fortress, had 
been meved to the approaches of Mukden, was 
slowly outflanking the Russian right. Since I 
was not a member of Kuropatkin’s staff, I do 
not know whether he was aware of the move- 
ments of Nogi’s army in the rear and later on 
the left of Oku’s army. But it would appear 
that the Japanese had succeeded in concealing 
the whole first phase of their great outflanking 
manoeuvre. 

About March Ist, Kuropatkin began to see 
that the main blow of the Japanese was directed 
against his right flank. He proceeded urgently 
to transfer his reserves back to the right in 
order to stop Nogi, who was already threatening 
Mukden from thewest. Theexhausting marches 
along the extended front had undoubtedly 
weakened the Russian troops, who had to 
endure, in addition to the frost, a hardship 
which they called “ dust blizzards.” The dry 
earth of the vast Manchurian plain, driven by 
fierce winds, rose in dust-clouds from the 
ploughed-up millet fields, obscuring the sun, 
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penetrating into one’s eyes and throat, fouling 
the locks of rifles. Visibility at times was no 
more than a few yards. But troops were still 
marching westwards, and gradually about one 
hundred battalions belonging to different 
regiments were brought into action south-west 
and west of Mukden against the slowly 
advancing army of Nogi. 

The command and liaison of these scattered 
separate units, improvised in a hurry, were 
inefficient: units frequently lost touch with 
each other; signalling and reconnaissance were 
poor; orders from headquarters sometimes 
failed to be delivered; it was difficult to take 
one’s bearings in the dust-clouds; units fre- 
quently collided and sometimes opened fire 
against one another. The Russian command, 
being unable to follow the course of the battle, 
apparently failed to improvise a plan of how to 
use to the best advantage the strong forces 
concentrated in a hurry on their right flank. 
Battalions were thrown into battle piecemeal: 
in support of some retreating unit, or sent in on 
a counter-attack to retake some village taken by 
the Japanese. The tired troops would then 
reform and vanish in the dust-clouds. While 
severe fighting continued on the right, Kuro- 
patkin drew in his centre and left towards 
Mukden, thus shortening his front; the move- 
ment was executed with complete success and 
the new positions remained unshaken. But on 
March 8th, the Japanese extended their line to 
the north and bent it in towards the railway. 
Nogi was now approaching Mukden from the 
north-west and threatening to cut the Russian 
line of retreat. Stubborn fighting was already 
going on near the famous Imperial graves on 
the outskirts of the capital. Kuropatkin then 
decided to retreat northwards along the railway 
towards Gunjulin, some twenty to twenty-five 
miles north of Mukden. Covered by strong 
rear-guards which were suffering heavy losses, 
but fought resolutely, the whole Russian army 
moved northward. The orders to retreat seem 
to have been issued in great haste, and many 
units began the manoeuvre without the neces- 
sary dispositions and routes. Infantry, cavalry, 
artillery and enormous lines of horse-driven 
transport were moving along the railway; the 
Japanese were advancing behind the slowly 
retreating rear-guards. At nightfall confusion 


started. Men, guns and vehicles became 
mixed up in a huge dense mass slowly moving 


- in the dark along the railway. The haunting 


scenes of that night are beyond description. 
From time to time, shells fired by field batteries 
of the Japanese advance guards exploded among 
the mass of men and transports; horses would 
bolt in panic, crushing men and scattering 
along the whole route ammunition, all kinds of 
equipment, officers’ packs, food and forage. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of the army drew off in 
safety before the armies of Nogi’s left and 
Kawamura’s right met north of Mukden. Next 
morning the shapeless mob of hungry, ex- 
hausted men inundated Gunjulin. 

It seemed an impossible task to restore 
order and discipline in this chaos, but already 
towards evening numerous signposts appeared 
directing the men towards points of assembly 
of regiments and batteries, and next day all 
units were sorted out and marched off to their 
assigned positions in the expectation of a new 
advance by the Japanese. The losses during the 
retreat and the rear-guard battles were heavy, 
but the Japanese were also exhausted after almost 
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GENERAL NOGI, 1849-1912 
Victorious at Port Arthur and Mukden 
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GENERAL LINIEVITCH, who replaced Kuropatkin in Manchuria 


three weeks of fighting, and they remained on 
the Mukden position. The war thus came to an 
end without a decisive land battle. 

During the Manchurian campaign the 
Russian and Japanese field armies were approxi- 
mately of equal strength. On the side of the 
Japanese there were some technical advantages. 
They had a considerable number of machine 
guns, while the Russians had very few. The 
Russian field gun was certainly not inferior, 
but it used only shrapnel shells, whereas the 
Japanese had high explosive shells, named by 
the Russians shimoza, capable of smashing walls 
and light fortifications. Towards the end the 
Japanese also had some heavy artillery. In 
hand-to-hand fighting, and particularly in the 
terrible silent night attacks delivered in close 
formations, the Russian soldier usually had the 
upper hand. 





The most important disadvantage on the 
Russian side lay, I think, in the spirit of the 
troops—in an attitude of indifference towards 
the war. The majority of the rank and file did 
not understand the causes and the purpose of 
the war; many officers thought it unnecessary 
and did not approve of its aims. A foreign 
officer who was attached to the Russian army 
wrote later: “‘ every action would have ended in 
a Russian victory if General Kuropatkin and 
his subordinates had been inspired by a strong 
faith and bold determination.” 

Most of the drafts from European Russia 
sent to Manchuria by the military authorities 
consisted of reservists freshly mobilized. These 
bearded, married peasants who had already 
forgotten most of their training were despatched 
to the Far East in cattle-trucks which had no 
windows, no seats, nor any of the most primitive 








comforts. Trains moved at a snail’s pace along 
the single-track Siberian Railway until they 
reached lake Baikal. Here the troops, as well 
as horses, guns and equipment, were carried 
across the lake in small steamers and then, after 
another long journey in cattle-trucks, they 
arrived at the front. The whole journey from 
European Russia used to take probably five to 
six weeks. The trains had to wait hours on 
sidings, often in the wilderness, where there 
was no food and frequently no water. Finally, 
they disgorged at the front crowds of tired, 
neglected, sullen men, Manchuria was for them 
the world’s end; they knew nothing about non- 
freezing ports or concessions in China and 
Korea. This war in a strange land, thousands 
of miles from their homes and families, was for 
each of these peasants an incomprehensible 
tragedy. 

I have to mention, however, that the spirit 
of the splendid Siberian rifle regiments was 
quite different. I think they had no equals on 


either side. Trained in the hard climate of 


_ Siberia, not such strangers to the Far East and 


its problems as the European Russians, they 
displayed from the beginning to the end 
martial prowess of the highest order. Officers 
too were often dispirited. A young officer who 
did not return from the war wrote home: “‘ The 
aims of this war, its causes and even its conduct 
are deeply repulsive to me. It is only the oath 
and public opinion that keeps me here. I shall 
do my duty not less conscientiously than any- 
body else; I shall certainly not be a coward, 
even for one minute . . . but that is all.” 

As far as I am concerned these momentous 
events had an anti-climax. During the retreat 
my tired and starving horse could not carry me 
any more and I proceeded on foot, engulfed in 
the moving masses, leading my mount by the 
bridle. The night was dark and terribly long, 
there were many uncomfortable (to say the 
least) incidents, but next day we arrived safely 
in Gunjulin. My batman, with a pack-horse 


Japanese troops enter Mukden 
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March toth, 1905: the Russian army leaves Mukden in flames 


and my valise, was lost somewhere with the 
transport during the last phase of the battle and 
I wondered what had happened to him during 
the stampede. It was not long, however, before 
he found me in Gunjulin. To my surprise he 
looked exceedingly smart, wearing a brand new 
sheepskin jacket and warm cap, new boots and 
gloves. He greeted me in his usual almost 
affectionate way. He was not very young but 
strong, efficient, honest and most helpful. I 
asked him where he got all his new equipment. 
“ Well, sir—it was lying all about the field—I 
picked it up—no good leaving the stuff to 
the Japs.” “ What about the horse and the 
pack?” “‘ They are all right, sir”—and so 
they were, with ihe difference that there 


were, instead of one pack horse, two. The 
newcomer, a nice Manchurian pony, was also 
picked up while running wild during the 
stampede. 

Many months later, back in St. Petersburg, 
I received a letter from some official in the Far 
East with a photograph attached to it. The 
letter said that the man on the photograph 
claimed to have served as my batman in Man- 
churia. Was it true? The man was a convict 
who had escaped from one of the forced labour 
prisons and joined the army under a false name. 
Alas! It was certainly my faithful, friendly 
batman. In reply I gave him, of course, the 
very best character, but I never knew what was 
his ultimate fa‘e. 
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** The Virginia Colonel ” : WASHINGTON 
in 1772, from an engraving by 
C. W. Peale 


difficult to assess as George Washington. 

From his first official assignment for 
Lieutenani-Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia in 
1753 until his retirement from the Presidency 
in 1797, he occupied a central place in the 
affairs of his country, and for two long spells, 
in war and then in peace, he held its major office. 
He became a legend in his own life-time and a 
demi-god on his death, which occurred in 
December 1799. Within five days of his death, 
Henrietta Liston, the Scots-born wife of British 
Minister Robert Liston, was writing to her 
uncle in Glasgow that Washington, 
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** stood the barrier betwixt the Northernmost and 
Southernmost States. He was the Unenvied 
Head of the Army, and such was the magic of his 
name that his opinion was a sanction equal to law.” 


Her husband viewed the first birthday celebra- 
tions after Washington’s death with more 
detachment 


“ 


. . these ceremonies tend to elevate the spirit 
of the people, and contribute to the formation of 
a national character, which they consider as much 
wanting in this country. And . . Americans 
will be gainers by the periodical recital of the 
features of their Revolutionary war and repetition 
of the praises of Washington—The hyperbolical 
amplifications of the Panegyricks in question have 
an evident effect, especially among the younger 





part of the community, in fomenting the growth 
of that Vanity which to the feelings of a stranger 
had already arrived at a sufficient height.” 


Despite Liston’s disparagement, it became 
the practice to observe Washington’s birthday 
with appropriate orations and ceremonies— 
indeed, before the Civil War, the twenty-second 
of February was, apart from the Fourth of 
July, the only genuinely national holiday in the 
United States. 

Of the 2,200 tracts and publications which 
were printed in the United States in 1800, more 
than 400 were in one way or another concerned 
with his death. In America’s most self-con- 
sciously republican age, Washington’s image 
was fixed on the public mind not only by writers 
but by artists, by the aloof and patrician 
portraits of Gilbert Stuart, and by the canvases 
of John Trumbull and Charles Willson Peale. 
Stuart painted Washington at least one hundred 
and twenty-four times. When the President 
granted three sittings at Philadelphia in 1795, 
four Peales set up their easels around him: 
Charles, brother James and sons Rembrandt 
and Raphaelle. Exhibitions were staged of the 
Goddess Minerva gazing upon a bust of 
Washington, equestrian statues of him wearing 
Roman costume were proposed, and Charles 
Willson Peale’s portrait of him at Trenton, 
described by one critic as “ just a farmer trying 
to seem .at ease among the paraphernalia of 
war,” was so popular that some nineteen 
variants of it were made.. In sculpture, Jean 
Antoine Houdon and Horatio Greenough 
ministered to the hero-worship. If the por- 
traits were stylized, so was the written record. 
As the public image of him became fixed—the 
high-booted General in buff and blue, or the 
impassive statesman at Philadelphia—so did 
the national legend. The itinerant book-pedlar 
and ex-parson, Mason Weems, whom Senator 
Beveridge was later to describe as “‘ part White- 
field, part Villon,” invented the hatchet and 
the cherry tree myth and pictured Washington 
as a remarkable schoolboy: 

** About five years after the death of his father, 
he quitted school for ever, leaving the boys in tears 
for his departure; for he had ever lived among 
them in the spirit of a brother. He was never 
guilty of so brutish a practice as that of fighting 
himself; nor would he, when able to prevent it, 


allow them to fight one another. If he could not 
disarm their savage passions by his arguments, he 


would instantly go to the master, and inform him 
of their barbarous intentions. The boys . . . were 
often angry with George for this—but he used to 
say ‘angry or not angry, you shall never, boys, 
have my consent to a practice so shocking ”! ” 
Chief Justice John Marshall’s Life of George 
Washington (1804-7) set a pattern for sub- 
sequent biographers less human than that of 
Weems, identifying Washington with national 
unity, which, for Marshall, meant High 
Federalism. 

The Rev. Jared Sparks, who published the 
first edition of Washington’s writings in 1837, 
did so only after he had carefully vetted and 
doctored the General’s style. Attempts were 
made, even by the most gifted of his nineteenth- 
century biographers, Washington Irving 
(1855-59), to portray him as a good church- 
goer, which he was not, and to deny that he 
married for money, which he did. All dwelt on 
his courage, his selfless service, his patriotism. 

From the repetitions of the countenance—in 
oil and pastel and miniatures, the etchings and 
engravings on china plates and glass pitchers 
—and from the literary variations on the theme 
of national hero, there emerged a blurred and 
stilted figure, an icon which not even the 
bitterness of the Civil War could infuse with 
life. The cornerstone of the Washington Monu- 
ment, long a subject of debate, was laid in 1848, 
and the campaign for subscriptions in the years 
that followed kept his memory green at a time 
when both North and South sought to profit by 
it. To William Cullen Bryant, in a volume of 
verse published in 1844, Washington was an 
“ elastic chain ” binding new states and old in 
a strong union. Henry Clay of Kentucky, in 
one of his last speeches, reminded the Senate 
in 1850 of Washington’s paternal warning “ to 
beware of sectional division, to beware of dema- 
gogues, to beware of the consequences of 
indulging a spirit of disunion.” Six weeks later, 
another Senator drew different conclusions. 
On March 4th, with less than a month of life 
before him, John C. Calhoun of South Carolina 
was too weak to address the Senate but was 
present when James Mason of Virginia—later 
the Confederate envoy to Britain whose removal 
from the British Royal Mail Steamer Trent by a 
Northern Captain brought Britain close to war 
with the Union—read for him his last speech 
on the slavery controversy: 
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Attack on Bunker’s Hill, with the Burning of Charlestown, 1775 


** Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the 
name of that illustrious Southerner whose mortal 
remains repose on the western bank of the 
Potomac. He was one of us—a slaveholder and a 
planter. We have studied his history, and find 
nothing in it to justify submission to wrong. On 
the contrary, his great fame rests on the solid 
foundation, that while he was careful to avoid 
doing wrong to others, he was prompt and decided 
in repelling wrong. I trust that in this respect, we 
profited by his example.” 


Not all Southerners agreed. It was a 
Southern woman, Ann Pamela Cunningham, 
who in 1853 began the movement which 
produced the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, and on Washington’s 
Birthday in 1859 his home was bought for 
preservation as a national shrine. It was for 
this cause that Edward Everett, the greatest 
orator of his day, toured the country and 
between 1856 and 1860 delivered the most 
famous of all Washington’s Birthday orations, 
“The Character of Washington”, no less than 
129 times. The unveiling in Richmond of the 
equestrian statue of him was made the occasion 
in 1858 for further appeals for national unity 


by Virginia’s Governor Wise and Senator 
Robert Hunter. In 1860 Everett published his 
own life of Washington. This life was read in 
January 1861 by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, stationed at Fort Mason, Texas. Writing 
to his family, at a moment when he still thought 
that the conflict might be averted, Lee lamented 
the situation: “‘ How his (Washington’s) spirit 
would be grieved could he see the wreck of his 
mighty labors!’ For Lee it was a moment of 
miserable decision. He was steeped in the 
Washington tradition, for Washington had been 
his father’s friend; his father’s funeral oration 
before the two Houses of Congress—“ first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen ”—had contributed to the growth 
of the legend; Lee’s wife, Mary Custis, was a 
great grand-daughter of Martha Washington; 
his estate, Arlington on the Potomac, up river 
from Mount Vernon, had been bought by 
Martha’s son, and Arlington House had been 
built by Martha’s grandson and named after 
an older Custis property on the Virginian 
Eastern shore. When, some years later, writing 
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Today,a national shrine, Washington’s home at Mount Vernon 


to Beauregard, Lee expressed the opinion that 
patriotism might require a man seemingly to 
reverse his principles, the example he cited 
was that of Washington, fighting at one time 
for the King, later commanding the forces 
against him. And Washington was above re- 
proach, at once the symbol of successful and 
legitimate rebellion, and of national union. 
Significantly, the building of the Washington 
Monument was halted by the war. It was not 
resumed until Reconstruction was over. 
Through the rest of the century, the pattern 
held. To Henry Cabot Lodge, Harvard Ph.D. 
and later Massachusetts Senator, who published 
his own biography of Washington in 1895, 
there was significance in “ the stream of praise.” 
“ The opinion of the world, however reached, 
becomes in the course of years or centuries the 
nearest approach we can make to final judgment 
on things human. . . . When years after his 


death the world agrees to call a man great, the 
verdict must be accepted.” Washington, he 
thought, stood alone, “above conflict and 
superior to malice,” a type. “ Whether the 
image be true or false is of no consequence: 
the fact endures.” But, to offset these un- 
critical assumptions, Lodge recognized that the 
picture of Washington had become largely 
mythical and echoed McMaster’s words: 
“General Washington is known to us, and 
President Washington. But George Washington 
is an unknown man.” 

He did not remain so much longer. The 
New History, the socio-economic school of 
James Harvey Robinson and Harry Elmer 
Barnes, brought a social criticism to bear on 
the writing of American history, and Charles 
Beard looked at the Constitution with the eyes 
of an economic determinist. There were not 
only new vantage points, there were improved 
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techniques, and there was more abundant 
evidence—by 1932: the Bicentennial Com- 
mission began to make Washington’s writings 
available, and there came full editions of other 
Revolutionary papers, and of the writings of his 
colleagues and contemporaries. The result was 
a swing of the pendulum, from iconography 
to something like iconoclasm, from _hero- 
worship almost to desecration. In 1926 the 
first volume appeared of Rupert Hughes’ three- 
volume study, followed by other examples of 
the humani ing and debunking school. They 
reflected, like Lytton Strachey in Britain, less 
the satisfaction of men discovering new facts 
about former periods than the disillusion of 
men with their own times. Like Strachey, in 
his studies of Victorianism, they aimed their 
arrows at the key-figure in the Revolutionary 
period, and they sought to make of him a figure- 
head. And like him, they took as their axiom 
the words of a Master—‘‘ Je n’impose rien; 
je ne propose rien; j’expose.” Washington, 
it was discovered, had used stronger language 
to General Charles Lee at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth than either Weems or Sparks would 
have liked—or printed. Washington had 
enemies, and attempts had been made to replace 
him as Commander-in-Chief during the war. 
Washington, in any event, had made mistakes 
as a commander, on the Indian frontier in 1754 
and during the Revolutionary struggle itself. 
Washington crossed the Delaware, yes, but 
his retreat across the Jerseys before that was an 
inglorious story. He was not always in control 
of his temper, or of his aides at Headquarters. 
He had, moreover, written a letter to Sally 
Fairfax, wife of his mentor, neighbour and best 
friend, which hinted at feelings that went 
suspiciously beyond the boundary of friendship. 
Writing in 1934, Professor N. W. Stephenson 
summed up the new orientation, at the begin- 
ning of a delightful commentary on Rupert 
Hughes’ volume in the American Historical 
Review, when he said that of late years certain 
romantic biographers had made a sentimental 
discovery about Washington. “ They phrase 
it by saying that they have proved him to be a 
‘human being.’ What they mean is that they 
believe he was in love with his neighbour’s 
wife.” To-day the pendulum appears to be 


swinging back to what is—though for how long? 


—a central position. 





( In the great study of 
Washington that he unhappily did not live to 


‘complete, Douglas Southall Freeman used the 
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mass of evidence now available on Washington, 
his State and his times, sifted it with care and 
with affection, and provided, if not the rounded 
picture of the man, yet the most thorough and 
objective biography of him yet written. Unlike 
Lytton Strachey, he did not believe that 
“ ignorance is the first requisite of the historian 
—ignorance, which simplifies and clarifies, 
which selects and omits.” Freeman recognized 
that it was ignorance and unavailability of the 
sources that had allowed the legends to grow, 
and that only in detailed knowledge lay the 
truth about Washington and his times. 

This is not to say that problems and diffi- 
culties no longer remain. Granting the legend, 
why did it begin? The Washington apotheosis 
took place in an Age of Reason, dedicated to a 
strictly rationalistic and naturalistic view of 
mankind; an age, too, of pamphlet wars and 
pamphleteers, ready to use the most tenuous 
charges to blacken a reputation—witness the 
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* 
WASHINGTON in later life: the “‘ St. Memin Portrait ” 








activities in the first decade of American history 
of Freneau and Cobbett, of Callender and 
Wiliam Duane. Why were Washington’s 
defeats and misjudgments and explosions of 
temper so much more sympathetically treated 
than the blunders of others ? Why, later, when 
he began to move into a party camp, was he so 
much less criticized than others ?—for, if not 
exempt from attack, he never received the 
insults that were heaped on Jefferson and 
Adams, Burr and Hamilton. How did the 
popular opinion of him, the affection and trust, 
emerge through the barriers of distance and of 
etiquette that surrounded him, and to which he 
was in any case addicted? How far was the 
popular legend accepted by his closest associates, 
how far used by them for their own purposes ? 
How far in fact did Washington as a person 
come to be politically exploited before his death 
as well as after it? And was he ever aware that 
he was being exploited ? These are the questions 
that challenge the modern historian of the 
Revolutionary period. The answers to these 
questions will not be found by any means fully 
revealed in Washington’s own writings. 

Unlike Franklin or Jefferson, and to a lesser 
degree Hamilton and Madison, Washington did 
not speak in aphorisms, and his writings, brief 
letters for the most part on specific problems, 
are conspicuously lacking in those statements 
of general ideas and objectives to which his 
contemporaries were so addicted. Unlike them, 
he did not enjoy writing, and until the Farewell 
Address in 1796, he wrote nothing of a sustained 
or systematic nature. There is little in the way 
of personal comment and reminiscence, and still 
less of gossip and autobiography. His letters 
have the tone rather of situation reports. He 
did not write for posterity, but he was fully 
aware that his papers would be precious 
material for later historians, and, as with his 
daily life, they were ordered and arranged with 
care. But they lack the sense of unity and 
spontaneity that Jefferson’s possess, the reflec- 
tion of a characteristic temper of mind, the 
eighteenth-century belief in the “ universals ” 
that the world was intelligible and orderly and 
a product of a natural law. What system 
Washington’s correspondence possesses is pro- 
vided by the world about im, rather than by 
any inner philosophy of life. His letters relate 
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to action, to the practical and the tangible, and 
one has to know the whole situation into which 
they fit to understand them. To this—not 
unusual—difficulty in the correspondence of a 
busy and anxious man has to be added the 
restraint induced in one who was naturally 


cautious by the Revolutionary War. Unflat- 
tering comments and news of military value 
would be dangerous instruments if they fell 
into British hands; many letters were drafted by 
his aides and put in a formal style; as his own 
significance grew during the War, caution grew 
with it. And the more he became identified 
with the Revolution, the more the private 
person became merged in the public figure. 
This was inevitable and deliberate. He became 
elusive, remote, enigmatic. As it was to be later 
with Lee, so with Washington: 


‘ 


‘,.. And so we get the marble man again, 
The head on the Greek coin, the idol-image, 
Worshipped, uncomprehended and aloof, 

A figure lost to flesh and blood and bones, 
Frozen into a legend out of life, 

A blank-verse statue.” 


What, however, a reading of Washington’s 
correspondence does reveal is the constancy of 
the man’s character, his unquestioning devotion 
to the cause once he had chosen it, and—what 
struck his colleagues and compatriots so 
forcibly—his refusal to countenance any sug- 
gestions of usurpation of authority by others, 
or by himself. The twentieth century is perhaps 
better able to appreciate the appeal of such 
integrity than the nineteenth, with its happy 
sense, despite the Civil War, of the automatic 
triumph of constitutional principles. To the 
eighteenth century a military leader who knew 
when to withdraw, whose ambition was so 
closely linked to his country’s cause that it 
never became self-aggrandisement or tyranny, 
was a hero indeed. It was this rather than his 
skill in the field that established his reputation. 
He was not regarded, by others or by himself, 
as a great strategist. Until he became Com- 
mander-in-Chief he had never commanded 
more than a regiment. It was Greene and 
Gates and Lee, Montgomery (until his death) 
and Arnold (until his treason) who earned the 
laurels. But Washington was pre-eminently 
fitted to handle the business of war: he was an 
excellent organizer in an army that lacked a 
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WASHINGTON after the Trenton-Princeton campaign, 1777; by Charles Willson Peale 
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professional staff; he was self-reliant; if he had 
doubts he had learnt when and wkere not to 
reveal them; he was physically strong and 
physically impressive, a superb horseman in an 
age when it mattered; he was a disciplinarian 
with no hesitations about the lash. He had the 
qualities of command without the menace of 
over-weening ambition. The root of his triumph 
in war and his skill in peace was this integrity. 
And he knew it. On June 19th, 1775, four days 
after his election to command the Continental 
Army, he said: 
“I can answer but for three things, a firm 
belief in the justice of our Cause, close attention 
in the prosecution of it, and the strictest integrity.” 
By 1778 he had succeeded, as no one else 
could have done, in keeping the Army intact, 
in holding public opinion true to the cause, 
and in placating—and getting all too few 
supplies from—Congress. If he was not the 
architect of victory, he alone made the victory 
possible. His work after 1783 was much more 
important than his work before it, but without 
his services and his reputation not only would 
the cause have faltered, the man who led would 
have been a different being. The trust put in 
him was in the end a tribute to his character. 

This is something which—by contrast— 
perhaps the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries under- 
stood in a way the twentieth 
does not. It is not that the 
twentieth does not respect 
character, but it finds the 
eighteenth-century concept 
of it more difficult to grasp 
than, say, Jefferson’s eloqu- 
ence or Hamilton’s financial 
tactics. For the eighteenth 
century believed that char- 
acter could be formed, by 
self-discipline and control, as 
Washington’s was formed. 
Whereas in our own age con- 
trol and discipline are held to 
be psychologically frustrat- 
ing, and a premium is put on 
spontaneity, in the eigh- 
teenth century character and 
manners were deliberately 
and self-consciously cul- 
tivated; and concern with 
one’s position and one’s repu- 
tation was regarded with 
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respect, and not with shame. Washington was 
in this sense a self-made man; he greatly valued 
the esteem in which he was held, for he had 
set out quite avowedly to win it. 

A legend, then, even before his death; a dim 
and somewhat dehumanized figure, whose 
writings and speeches when they were printed 
suggested a cold and reserved man, cautious 
and canny, pre-occupied with the opinion 
others might hold of him in his lifetime and 
afterwards, pre-occupied with what he called 
his “ honour.” Is this the real Washington ? 
Have the labours of recent years, and parti- 
cularly the researches of Fitzpatrick and of 
Freeman, revealed a warmer, a less stilted 
figure ? Freeman’s death before he had grappled 
with the problems of the second term was a sad 
loss to scholarship, for the most intriguing 
problem that Washington’s career now poses 
for historians is not ““ Why was he successful ? ” 
or even “ Why was he so greatly venerated ? ” 
but “‘ What was his réle as President and 
‘Chief’? ” This is a crucial problem, for every 
decision he made, however trivial, set a prece- 
dent for his successors, as he fully recognized. 
The answers Washington found for the issues 
of foreign policy, on tax and tariff questions, 
for the problems of the Indians or the farmers, 
these set a pattern not only 
for his party but for his 
country, and some of the 
patterns held for more than 
a century. American history 
was given direction and shape 
by the decisions of Washing- 
ton’s two terms and by the 
Presidency of John Adams. 
The satisfaction to be derived 
from a study of his career 
rests, on the other hand, in 
the realization that in times 
of crisis it is not learning so 
much as character that counts 
—judgment, reliability and 
integrity. That Washington 
had deliberately schooled 
himself into becoming the 
man he was did not weaken 
his appeal to the men of the 
eighteenth century nor mini- 
mize his contribution to the 
victory of the United States 
in rebellion and her survival 
in peace. 
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The 
Independence 


of Norway 


Half a ‘century ago, the union of 
Norway and Sweden was dissolved, 
and a Damish Prince ascended the 


Norwegian throne. 


By CYRIL FALLS 


ORWAY OVER THE CENTURIES has been 
N divided among petty kings; it has been 

an independent kingdom, formed part 
of a unified Scandinavia, been joined with 
Denmark alone and with Sweden alone, and, 
for the past fifty years, been an independent 
kingdom once again. Fifty years ago the union 
with Sweden was dissolved and a prince of the 
royal Danish house became king by election. 
The young man who arrived at Christiania 
(now Oslo) on November 27th, 1905, in the 
Danish royal yacht Dannebrog is still King of 
Norway. 

Union with Denmark began in 1380. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1396, the whole of Scandinavia 
came under the rule of the Danish monarch, 
and so it generally remained until 1523, when 
the Vasa dynasty was inaugurated in Sweden. 
The early association between Norway and 
Denmark had been almost purely dynastic, and 
the true Danish period may be dated from 1536. 
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“* The young man who arrived at Christiania on 

November 27th, 1905 . . . is still King of Norway.” 

MICHELSEN welcomes KING HAAKON VII and CROWN 
PRINCE OLAV 


In 1810 the Swedes, whose king, Charles XIII, 
was old, sick, and childless, elected as crown 
prince the astute Gascon Marshal Bernadotte, 
known in his new country as Karl Johan, 
or Charles John. Bernadotte deserted Napoleon 
in 1812, Norway being the reward promised 
for Sweden’s services to the allies and com- 
pensation for the loss of Finland to Russia. A 
strange interlude was the reign for a few months 
of the mystic Danish Prince Christian Frederick. 
He was driven out by Bernadotte, and on 
November 4th, 1814, Charles XIII became 
King of Norway, Denmark keeping the island 
possessions. To this joint throne Bernadotte 
succeeded in 1818 as Charles XIV; he never 
learnt to speak either Swedish or Norwegian, 
but by the time of his death in 1844 he had 
achieved rather more popularity in Norway 
than he could then claim in Sweden. 

The second half of the nineteenth century 
began with the Norwegians feeling relatively 
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BERNADOTTE, 1764-1844 by F. Westin. He succeeded 
to the joint throne in 1818, but “‘ never learned to speak 
either Swedish or Norwegian...” 


friendly about the union. It was also marked, 
however, with the stirring of a nationalist spirit, 
stimulated by a golden age of literature, with 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson as the heart and soul of 
patriotism. Within ten years Norway and 
Sweden were debating the constitution, and in 
1871 a committee’s proposals for amendments 
to the Act of Union, though approved by both 
Governments, were rejected by the Norwegian 
Storthing. The first half of this period was 
occupied by a struggle for internal autonomy, 
which ended in a dramatic victory for Norway. 
In 1883 the Norwegian ntinistry was impeached 





for advising the King to veto bills passed by 
three Storthings, found guilty by the Supreme 
Court, and punished. This led to the triumph 
of responsible parliamentary government. 

Thenceforth the conflict shifted to foreign 
affairs. Here, at first sight paradoxically, in- 
creasingly democratic practices in Sweden 
worsened the situation. The Norwegians were 
happier when dealing direct with a king—their 
king—than with Swedish ministers and officials. 
There was agitation for a separate foreign 
ministry, though many prudent Norwegians 
doubted whether this would function satis- 
factorily. The alternative was a ministry 
genuinely representing both countries. Could 
this be made to work? The question was never 
answered because the problem passed into the 
background, its place being taken by that of a 
separate consular service. 

During the crisis of 1905 the Swedes com- 
plained that Norway had moved relentlessly 
forward to demanding separation on a merely 
secondary issue. This view was perhaps natural, 
but an over-simplification. The consular service 
was important to Norway, which now possessed 
a merchant marine far larger than that of 
Sweden and had quite different trading in- 
terests. In 1902 negotiations, which had broken 
down, were resumed. They recommenced on 
the initiative of the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
Alfred Lagerheim, a moderate and tactful 
politician. He succeeded in taking the sting out 
of the controversy, which for a time was con- 
ducted on amicable terms. Agreement in prin- 
ciple was reached and it was arranged that the 
changes should be brought about by identical 
laws passed by both countries. 

Then came the clash. Lagerheim was ac- 
cused of yielding too much, resigned office, and 


left policy in the hands of the uncompromising 


Prime Minister, Bostré6m. When the Nor- 
wegians saw the Swedish draft of the identical 
laws, they found in it clauses which they de- 
clared were contrary to the constitution. 
Neither side would give way and negotiations 
broke down in February, 1905. Norway was 
now almost unanimously determined upon 
action. The ministry of Francis Hagerup, a 
Conservative who almost alone stood for con- 
ciliation, fell, On March 11th, Christian 
Michelsen formed a ministry of all parties 























except the Socialists. One more effort was 
made, at the instance of the Swedish Regent, 


afterwards King Gustaf V, to settle not only . 


the consular question; a proposal was also 
advanced for a joint foreign minister who might 
be of either race. But nothing was achieved. 

Michelsen, a prosperous shipowner, was a 
Bergen man like the greatest of his predecessors, 
Christie, the founder of the constitution that 
was adopted after the union of 1814. Michelsen 
was not, like Christie, a profound political 
thinker, but he was what the country needed, a 
man of action. By his boldness, he brushed 
aside all opposition, and he controlled his mixed 
ministerial team with masterly skill and deter- 
mination. Michelsen decided to take advantage 
of the unanimity of the country, and with the 
utmost speed. On May 27th, a bill to establish 
a separate consular service was presented to the 
Crown by the Norwegian ministry in Stock- 
holm. 

King Oscar II, who had transferred his 
powers to his son, resumed them in order to 
deal with this crisis. He rejected the Norwegian 
bill in the belief that, as it stood, it would have 
disastrous consequences. The Norwegian 
ministers tendered their resignation, which the 
King refused to accept because, he said, he 
could find no alternative government. Michel- 
sen then acted. On June 7th, he tendered his 
resignation to the Storthing and proposed two 
resolutions: first, that the King had failed in his 
duty to provide Norway with a responsible 
government and that his power—and with it 
the union of the Crowns—had therefore ceased 
to exist; second, that a document should be 
presented to the King embodying this state- 
ment and requesting him to consent to the 
election of a prince of the house of Bernadotte 
to a separate Norwegian throne. Michelsen 
accepted the Storthing’s “ demand ”—his own 
scheme, of course—that his ministry should 
meanwhile act as a temporary government. The 
logic and constitutional legality of his course 
may have been doubtful, but it served its 
purpose. 

One man, even more than Michelsen, was 
responsible for avoiding the war for which both 
sides were preparing. He was the old King of 
Sweden. Oscar II had only to say that he had 
been badly treated by his Norwegian subjects 
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to bring Sweden to fever heat. The King spoke 
no such word. An extraordinary session of the 
Swedish Diet was called on June 2oth. It 
virtually accepted the demand for repeal of the 
union, and the Swedish ministry decided 
against the use of force to maintain it. The 
conditions laid down were a plebiscite in 
Norway, a formal demand for repeal, and 
neutralization of the southern part of the 
frontier. 

Michelsen already favoured a plebiscite. It 
was held on August 13th, and was practically 
unanimous, 368,208 votes to 184 for dissolution. 
On the 31st, negotiations began in the Free- 
masons Hall of the Swedish town of Karlstad, 
Michelsen leading the Norwegian delegation. 
The proceedings were veiled in secrecy, and 
correspondents who had journeyed to the little 
town grumbled that they might as well have 
stopped at home. They noted, however, that 
both sides summoned military advisers and 
concluded that it was the question of a neutral 
and unfortified zone rather than the possibility 
of war that had called for their intervention. 

The newspaper men were right. Sweden 
had accepted the principle of dissolution, but 
the Norwegian temper had sharpened. Norway 
was enraged because the fortifications that were 
to be demolished were for the most part on her 
side of the frontier. A then young Englishman, 
visiting the country on which he has since become 
an authority, has recorded that he was travelling 
from Christiania to Trondheim on August 13th, 
the very day of the referendum on the union. 
His impression was one “ of complete national 
unanimity and dignified and unperturbed 
determination; everyone seemed unusually 
happy, and I could find no trace of any anxiety 
for the future.’’ One month later, in September, 
when he was elk-hunting in Namdalen, the 
atmosphere had altered and there was an 
alarming sense of crisis.' 

As late as September 13th, the Swedish press 
described the situation at Karlstad as grave. 
On bcth sides frontier troops were strengthened, 
on the Norwegian without the consent of the 
absent Michelsen, who understood better than 
most that war would be disastrous, the more so 
because Norway had not obtained recognition 


1G. M. Gathorne-Hardy: Fifty Years of Change 
in Norway. The Norseman, Vol. XIII, No. 4. 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJ@RNSON: “‘ the heart and soul of 
Norwegian patriotism ” 


by the European powers. The settlement 
eventually reached was a compromise in which 
the Swedes displayed a magnanimity worthy of 
remembrance. One fortress was to be merely 
 demilitarized,”’ not demolished; the boundary 


of the neutral zone was redrawn in order to 
leave out another. The Norwegian delegation 
was also called upon to show strength of mind 
because the compromise, favourable though it 
was to Norway, infuriated left-wing opinion. 
No other matter created difficulty, and the 
Karlstad Agreement was signed on September 
23rd. 

All now went quickly forward. The Nor- 
wegian left-wingers got only 16 votes, against 
101, when the Storthing ratified the agreement 
on October 9th. Within a week, the Swedish 
Diet had followed suit and had repealed the 
Act of Union. On October 27th, King Oscar 
announced his abdication of the throne of 
Norway, without a word of reproach but ex- 
pressing his “bitter grief.’ The Swedes 
emerged with dignity—though it should be 
added that foreign influence had been applied 
to persuade them not to push things to ex- 
tremities. The year had seen the notorious 
visit of the German Emperor to Tangier and 
the resignation of Delcassé in face of a German 
threat of war. The Russo-Japanese war was 
not yet over. The battle of the Tsushima had 
been fought on May 27th, and peace was not 
signed at Portsmouth, N.H., until .September 
5th. Moreover, a strong left-wing element in 
Sweden backed the Norwegian case. 

Norway now had a constitutional problem. 
Michelsen and his advisers decided that the 
action taken on June 7th signified only that the 
King had failed in his duty and that the throne 
had become vacant, not that Norway had ceased 
to be a monarchy under the constitution of 1814. 
The offer of the throne to a member of the 
Swedish royal house was not only a conciliatory 
gesture but one made in conformity with this 
conception. King Oscar, perhaps inevitably, 
declined to allow any member of his family to 
accept it. 

Michelsen turned elsewhere, and his choice 
fell upon Prince Carl, grandson of King Chris- 
tian IX of Denmark. The Danish King was 
cautious. Lest he should offend Sweden, he 
withheld assent until all question of a Bernadotte 
candidacy had been disposed of. King Edward 
VII, rather imprudently—but he was prompted 
by the Hon. Alan Johnstone, British Minister 
in Copenhagen—begged his son-in-law to go 
to Norway without awaiting election. 
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“I urge you to go at once to Norway, with or 
without the consent of the Danish Government, 
and help in the negotiations between the two 
countries. Maud and Baby would do well to follow 
a little later.” 

Prince Carl, however, obeyed his grandfather’s 
wishes. 

Michelsen had also to take into account 
some republican sentiment at home. One 
republican in the cabinet, Gunnar Knudsen, 
resigned when Michelsen obtained the Stor- 
thing’s approval for a second plebiscite, auth- 
orizing an invitation to Prince Carl to accept 
election. This was the prince’s own proposal, 
which the Storthing did not deem necessary. 
The voting was not as overwhelmingly in favour 
of the project as on that of separation, but it 
was still a remarkable majority: 259,563 votes 
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the Norwegian throne. 
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for, to 69,264 against. On November 18th, the 
Storthing unanimously elected Prince Carl to 
He accepted and 
announced that he would take the name of 
Haakon. He would be Haakon VII of Norway. 
Haakon VI had died in 1380, the last purely 
Norwegian king, and his son by Margaret of 
Denmark had inaugurated the dynastic union 
with that country. 

On November 27th, King Haakon and 
Queen Maud arrived in Christiania. They were 
greeted with tumultuous enthusiasm. Nothing 
had gone wrong from first to last. Michelsen’s 
proverbial luck, a potent factor in the confi- 
dence he had inspired and the support he had 
received, held to the end. It has held for fifty 
years. No prime minister in search of a king 
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CHRISTIAN MICHELSEN, 1857-1925: his “ proverbial luck...» held to the end” 
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KING HAAKON AND QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY, on the day of their coronation, 
Fune 22nd, 1906 


ever made a happier choice. His luck went 
farther. It permitted him to coin a phrase 
which has become immortal in his country. 
Asked what the future was to be, he answered 
that it would be en ny arbeidsdag, a new working 
day. He was right again. A great development 
of industry and communications—though not 
wholly the product of liberation, as romantics 
believed—brought a prosperity uninterrupted 
until the First World War. 

The ideal of full Scandinavian unity had 
received a heavy blow in 1864, when the united 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway failed to 
support Denmark against Prussia and Austria. 
Some sentiment in its favour had nevertheless 
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survived. From this point of view, the dis- 
solution appeared a pity. Yet, if not wholly 
inevitable, it was very nearly so. Norway and 
Sweden both atoned for any errors they may 
have committed before the six months’ crisis 
by astonishing moderation in the conduct of the 
negotiations. If the greater merit appears to be 
Sweden’s, it must be remembered that Norway 
was united almost to a man in seeking separa- 
tion. Michelsen was the rider of a horse which 
he could neither have pulled up nor reined into 
a different direction. His skill and nerve were 
displayed by the manner in which he rode it over 
obstacles, at more than one of which clumsier 
hands might have led to a crashing fall. 
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Tiepolo : HIS LIFE AND WORK 


River-god and 
Nymph, from the 
frescoes at 
Wirzburg 


G. B. TIEPOLO: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Antonio 
Morassi, 153 pp., 180 illustrations. (Phaidon 
Press. 42s.) 

Visiting the city of Vicenza, Goethe, who usually 
condemned every manifestation of the Baroque or 
the Rococo spirit, was obliged to admit that Tiepolo’s 
frescoes at the Villa Valmarana were “‘ gar frélich und 
brav.”’ Nor is it difficult to understand why he should 
have made an exception for the works of the great 
Venetian master. Goethe’s Italian tour, from 1786 
to 1788, besides heightening the enthusiasm he 
already felt for classical antiquity, had brought out 
everything that was most sensuous and romantic in 
his literary temperament, thus helping to engender 
the celebrated Roman Elegies; and not only the gaiety 
and bravery of the Valmarana frescoes, but the 
exquisite sensuousness of the painter’s imagination, 
must clearly have attracted him. Tiepolo’s genius 
was, of course, a late flowering; he belonged to the 
autumn of Venetian art; but he managed to clothe its 
Indian Summer in a wonderfully festive and spring- 
like air. The Venetian Republic might already be 
decadent; but the surface of life was still splendid; 
and few artists have more perfectly reflected a certain 
aspect of their native background. Tiepolo’s paintings 
present in symbolic form the wealth and luxury of 
eighteenth-century Venice, illuminated by that 
glorious natural radiance—the golden light of lagoons 
and canals—which the traveller enjoys today. 

One of the latest volumes in the admirable 
Phaidon Series is devoted to Tiepolo’s achieve- 
ment. It was a long, busy and richly rewarded 
career. Born in 1696, Giambattista Tiepolo died 
on March 27th, 1770; and during an active 
life that lasted for fifty-five years, in addition 
to the pictures he executed at home and else- 
where throughout Northern Italy, he produced 
gigantic works at Wirzburg and Madrid, and sold 
large and important canvases to many European 
rulers, including those of Russia, Prussia, Bavaria 
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and Saxony. True, he was assisted by his sons— 
while his daughters and his beautiful wife seem often 
to have been used as models—and the ceiling fresco 
that he painted in 1753 for the Residenz at Wirzburg 
contains a self-portrait of Giambattista, a handsome, 
dignified, aquiline personage, with his son Domenico 
just behind him. But Giambattista’s guiding inspira- 
tion is clearly apparent in every undertaking to which 
he set his hand. It was his fancy that assembled the 
huge groups of figures, allegorical, mythological, 
historical, which he loved to pile up amid an opulent 
confusion of clouds; and his the almost unerring 
sense of style that conferred on these extraordinary 
assemblages of diverse shapes a dramatic and pic- 
torial unity. His, too, no doubt, was that feeling for 
the grace of the naked body which gives his mytholo- 
gical scenes their peculiarly pagan charm. 

The present volume, planned and edited by an 
Italian scholar, Antonio Morassi, who also provides 
an illuminating introduction, displays the rapid 
development of the master’s gifts, from the early 
religious pictures, painted during his youth in Venice, 
to the vast and splendid works of his later years, 
carried out between 1762 and 1764 for the Throne 
Room of the Royal Palace at Madrid. But possibly 
the most lyrical of all his achievements are the frescoes 
that depict the meeting of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
begun in Venice about 1745, on the walls of the 
Palazzo Labia. These frescoes have an especial 
interest, since they have recently escaped destruction 
and, thanks to the public-spirited action of their 
present owner, M. Charles de Bestegui, have now 
been restored and preserved for future ages. Together 
with the sumptuous trompe I’oeil architectural frame- 
work, from which the Roman conqueror and the fair- 
haired Egyptian Queen emerge so bravely and so 
gaily, they remain one of the noblest memorials of the 
last great period of Venetian civilization. 


P.Q. 
















** Good looks, charm, gaiety, 
sense of mischief” : ROCHESTER 
(1647-80) from a miniature by 
David Loggan 


N THE EVENING OF FRIDAY, MAY 26TH, 
() 1665, Elizabeth Malet, a young and 

charming heiress from the West Country, 
had been supping at Whitehall with her great 
friend, Frances Stuart, one of the Queen’s 
Maids of Honour, and was returning home in a 
coach with her grandfather, Lord Hawley. 
When they reached Charing Cross and the 
coach was obliged to slacken its pace to make 
its way through the crowded street, the coach- 
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door was suddenly flung open, and the young 
lady was unceremoniously seized and carried 
over to another coach drawn by six horses, 
which dashed off into the night, escorted by a 
band of armed horsemen. 

The indignant Lord Hawley seems from the 
first to have had no doubt of the identity of the 
person responsible for this outrage and lost no 
time in lodging a complaint at Whitehall. 
Pursuit was started at once, and that same night 











the young Earl of Rochester was apprehended 
at Uxbridge, where he had been impatiently 
awaiting the result of the audacious enterprise 
he had planned. By the King’s command he 
was forthwith committed to the Tower for high 
misdemeanours. But Elizabeth Malet had not 
yet been found, and on the following day a 
warrant was issued requiring assistance in the 
search after the armed men who had aided the 
Earl of Rochester in taking the heiress by force 
without her consent, and carrying her from the 
city into the country. Possibly Rochester him- 
self was induced or compelled to disclose her 
whereabouts ; at any rate a day or so later she 
was discovered and brought back to London 
by her step-father, Sir John Warre. No harm 
had come to her. From the first she had been 


Rochester’ 


attended by two women who had been waiting 
for her in the coach which had carried her off. 

As soon as he heard the story, that in- 
defatigable gossip, Samuel Pepys, hurried off 
to retail it to Lady Sandwich, the wife of his 
kinsman and patron. But on this occasion she 
happened to be able to tell him far more than 
he could tell her. It appeared that her own son, 
Lord Hinchingbrooke, was also a suitor for the 
heiress’s hand, and if, as seemed probable, 
young Lord Rochester’s outrageous conduct 
should ruin his chances, Hinchingbrooke stood 
fair to win her hand. In spite of her terror of 
the plague, which was daily spreading in London, 
Lady Sandwich had steeled herself to stay in 
town to await the outcome of this affair. And 
a few days later, when Pepys visited her again, 
she told him gleefully that Lord Rochester 
was now “ declaredly out of hopes ” of marry- 
ing the heiress and that she was expecting very 
soon to hear whether the King would now give 
leave for her son to try his luck. 

The King was, indeed, very angry. Violence 
and bad manners were two things Charles II 








always found it most difficult to forgive, and 
Rochester had shown himself guilty of both in 


this graceless escapade—for an escapade the 


King, in spite of his annoyance, was prepared 
to consider it, seeing that Rochester was no old 
and experienced roué, but just a silly boy of 
seventeen. And it was particularly childish of 
him to lose his patience and try to force matters 
in this way at the very time when the King 
himself had graciously undertaken to plead his 
suit for him. But it may be that Rochester 
thought that the royal intervention would not 
be effective ; the deeply religious Miss Malet 
had already refused his offer of marriage be- 
cause of his bad reputation. The King would 
no doubt use all his arts of persuasion on her 
and her family, but she was being allowed to 
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choose her husband for herself, and he would 
never try to force a girl against her inclinations, 
whether on his own behalf or on anyone else’s. 

Rochester was by no means Elizabeth 
Malet’s only suitor. As the only child and 
heiress of the wealthy John Malet of Enmore, 
a Somersetshire gentleman of ancient family 
who had died in 1656, she was being much 
sought after in marriage. At one time there had 
been strong rumours that she would marry the 
King’s greatest friend, Charles Berkeley, 
Viscount Fitzhardinge, who badly needed her 
fortune ; but when he had preferred to make a 
love-match with a beautiful but penniless girl, 
Mary Bagot, the King had thought of her for 
Lord Rochester, whose father had left him little 
but his title and a strong claim on the royal 
favour. 

John Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester, was 
the son of that Lord Wilmot who had been 
Charles II’s constant and reassuringly imper- 
turbable companion in his perilous wanderings 
over the south of England after the defeat at 
Worcester and had later been created Earl of 
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“A young and charming heiress from the West Country ”’: 
ELIZABETH MALET by Lely 


Rochester for his services to the royal cause ; 
and it was chiefly for the father’s sake that 
Charles had welcomed the son when he came 
to Court a few years after the Restoration. 
Though he was little more than a boy, his 
education at Oxford and travels abroad in 
France and Italy had given him an air of sophis- 
tication beyond his years, and with his good 
looks, charm, gaiety, sense of mischief, and 
precocious wit he cut a brilliant figure. The 
King soon became fond of him for his own sake 
and was inclined to be excessively indulgent 
towards him, as he invariably was towards any- 
body who could amuse him. But this latest 
scandal could not be overlooked. 
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Rochester himself was quick to recognize 
that he had gone too far, and, after a few days 
of imprisonment, he sent a most humble peti- 
tion to the King, pleading for his restoration to 
favour. Inadvertence, ignorance of law, and 
passion, he said, were the occasions of his 
offence. He would rather have chosen ten 
thousand deaths than have incurred His 
Majesty’s displeasure. Charles allowed him to 
cool his heels and his head in the Tower for 
about three weeks and then ordered his release. 
But he was not yet permitted to return to Court, 
and went aboard the fleet as a volunteer. 
Except for Rochester’s extreme youth, there 
was nothing unusual about this decision. Just 
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as in Elizabethan days the gentlemen of England 
had flocked on board the fleet to repel the 
Spanish invader, so now many of the young 
noblemen and gentlemen about the Court had 


_ offered their services afloat in the war then 


being waged against the Dutch. With his 
usual droll humour, the King deliberately 
placed Rochester under the direct care of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Earl of Sandwich— 
a situation that might have been very un- 
comfortable for the young man, had not the 
father of his chief rival been the fairest and 
least vindictive of men. 

On July 15th, 1665, Sandwich noted in his 
Journal : ““ My Lord Rochester came in the 
Success to remain on my ship for the voyage, 
where I accommodated him with a cabin.” The 
Admiral also wrote to the King promising to 
keep an eye on the wayward young man, and 
from time to time sent further reports of his 
behaviour. He was soon to have a taste of active 
service. Sandwich gave him special leave, with 
several other volunteers, including one of his 
own sons, Sidney Montagu, to sail on board 
the Revenge in the ill-judged attack on the 
Dutch East India fleet in the neutral harbour 
of Bergen. The young volunteers, so Rochester 
wrote to his mother, were “ full of hopes and 
expectation, having already shared amongst us 
the rich lading of the East India merchants, 
some for diamonds, some for spices, others for 
rich silks, and I for shirts and gold which I had 
most need of ; but reckoning without our host 
we were fain to reckon twice.” The disoblig- 
ing host on this occasion was Claus von 
Ahlefeldt, the Governor of Bergen, who, 
blandly professing ignorance of the secret 
arrangement that had been arrived at between 
the Kings of England and Denmark, refused 
his assistance, or even connivance, and so 
frustrated the English attack. 

Rochester’s gallant bearing on this expedi- 
tion earned him the praise of his commanding 
officer, that tough experienced seaman, Admiral 
Teddiman, and of the blunt uncompromising 
Sir Thomas Clifford, both men who were hard 
to please and had little use for idle and merely 
decorative young men of fashion. In Sep- 
tember, Sandwich sent him to Court to inform 
the King of a successful encounter with 
eighteen Dutch sail. In his dispatch the 








Admiral gave a very favourable report of his 
messenger, “who was present and showed 


himself brave, industrious, and of useful parts.” 


Rochester, indeed, seems to have enjoyed his 
service in the Navy ; he volunteered again for 
the campaign in the following year and was 
aboard Sir Edward Spragge’s flagship in the 
naval victory on St. James’s Day, when he dis- 
tinguished himself by braving the enemy’s fire 
and carrying a message in a small boat from 
the Admiral to the captain of another ship, an 
action “‘ which was much commended by all 
that saw it.” When he returned to Court the 
King was so pleased with his services that he 
gave him a free gift of £750 and told his sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans, that Lord Rochester 
“‘ did behave himself in all the Dutch war as 
well as anybody as a volunteer.” 

Meanwhile, with the dashing Rochester out 
of the way, for the time being at least, the 
heiress had been assiduously pursued by other 
suitors. At first Lord Hinchingbrooke seemed 
to be the candidate most likely to succeed, since 
he was the most favoured by her family and 
friends, and the King had now withdrawn the 
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THE EARL OF SANDWICH, Commander-in-Chief, “ pro- 

mised to keep an eye on the wayward young man.” 
Miniature by S. Cooper 


opposition which, for Rochester’s sake, he had 
expressed when Lord Sandwich had first pro- 
posed the match in the autumn of 1664 after 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s sudden marriage. But 
there were now other scions of the nobility 
who also sought her hand. There was young 
Lord Herbert, the Earl of Pembroke’s heir ; 
there was one of the Duke of Ormonde’s sons, 
Lord John Butler, who loved her but whom she 
did not love ; and there was a most passionate 
adorer, Sir Francis Popham, who would have 
moved heaven and earth to win her. 

But, as soon as young Lord Rochester 
returned from the wars, he very speedily thrust 
all rivals into the background. Elizabeth Malet 
does not seem to have found it hard to forgive 
him for his most flattering insult of two years 
before ; after all, what greater tribute to her 
charms and what greater proof of his devotion 
could there be than that bold and romantic 
attempt to carry her off ? And so, in the late 
summer of 1666, when the Court was at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Lord Hinchingbrooke 
attended Miss Malet there to renew his suit, 
she told him candidly that his persistence was 
useless, for her affections were settled. This 
rebuff was something of a shock to young 
Hinchingbrooke’s pride, and, on his return to 
London, he declared, rather priggishly, that he 
had not been “ fully pleased with the liberty 
and vanity of her carriage.” Sour grapes, 
perhaps ; but this glimpse of her behaviour 
makes it difficult to believe that Elizabeth 
Malet deserved the description of “the 
melancholy heiress,” applied to her by Anthony 
Hamilton in the Gramont Memotrs. 

Early in 1667, the Earl of Rochester and 
Elizabeth Malet were married. Pepys was 
present when they made their first appearance 
in public together as man and wife at the Duke’s 
Playhouse on February 4th. There was a most 
fashionable gathering at the theatre that day. 
To her husband’s annoyance—and, possibly, 
apprehension—Mrs. Pepys waxed most ecstatic 
about the latest style of hairdressing affected 
by the new Lady Rochester’s friend, Frances 
Stuart, and several other great ladies. Pepys 
did not approve of it at all, and was convinced 
that his wife did so only because she saw it was 
the fashion. Towards the end of the play there 
was a certain sensation when Lord John Butler, 


one of the bride’s former admirers, entered the 
pit, then the most favoured part of the house. 
Necks were craned forward eagerly, and many 
of the audience even rose in their seats to see 
how the encounter would pass. But Lord John 
was one who could take a disappointment 
gracefully and bear no malice against a success- 
ful rival. He smiled on Lady Rochester, and 
she on him-—and it was the expectant audience 
that was disappointed. 

Partisanship no doubt impelled Pepys to 
describe Miss Malet’s acceptance of the im- 
pecunious Lord Rochester as an act of charity 
on her part. It may be true that the heiress’s 
great fortune was her original attraction for 
Rochester ; but he had fallen genuinely in love 
with her, and now he scrupled to make use of 
her riches. He told her that, so long as he 
could get bread without it, her entire revenue 
should be wholly employed for the use of her- 
self and those who depended on her. If he 
proved an ill steward, he claimed that at least 
she had never had a better. And, except for a 
few lapses at times when he had completely 
drained his own purse, he seems to have adhered 
to his commendable intention. It is not known 
whether any of his enchanting love-poems were 
addressed to his wife, but several of his early 
love-letters to her are extant. 


I kiss my dear wife a thousand times, as far as 
imagination and wish will give me leave. Think 
upon me as long as it is pleasant and convenient to 
you to do so, and afterwards forget me, for, 
though I would fain make you the author and 
foundation of my happiness, yet would I not be 
the cause of your constraint or disturbance, for I 
love not myself so much as I do you, neither do I 
value my own satisfaction equally as I do yours. 

Farewell, 
Rochester. 


A loved and loving wife and the placid 
country life which she preferred could not 
satisfy Rochester for long, and he soon began 
to sigh for the delights of London and the 
Court. It was convenient for him that his post 
of Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the King 
made it necessary that he should often be at 
Whitehall in attendance on His Majesty. And, 
once there, he would succumb to every tempta- 
tion that came his way, for his vices were as 
innate in his character as his outstanding talents. 
In his soberer moments he still continued to be 
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a very charming person; but his soberer 
moments became increasingly infrequent. Later 
he admitted that for five years on end he was 
continually drunk—*“ not all the while under 
the visible effect of it, but his blood was so 
inflamed that he was not in all that time cool 
enough to be perfectly master of himself.” He 
attributed his profligacy to excessive indulgence 
in liquor and the enervating atmosphere of 
London and the Court. In the peace of the 
country he could restrain himself and live a 
decent life. But he swore that, as soon as he 
got as far as Brentford, he felt the devil enter 
into him. 

There is a core of justice in this strange plea. 
Whitehall at this time had the same effect on 
other brilliant but unstable men. Rochester’s 
name will always, and inevitably, be linked 
with those of George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, Charles Sackville, then Lord 
Buckhurst, and afterwards Earl of Dorset and 
Middlesex, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir George 
Etherege, and Henry Savile, all typical Restora- 
tion rakes, all men of birth, breeding, and high 
intellectual attainments, who prostituted their 
great talents and seemed to revel in obscenity 
and debauchery. But Rochester was unique 
among them in that he condemned the very 
libertinism in which he exulted. Being no 
sycophant, he railed at the Court in his satires, 
even though in deing so he exposed himself, for 
he rejoiced in being part and parcel of it all, 
and his better self made no resistance to the 
blandishments of vice. Yet there was no taint 
of hypocrisy in his condemnation ; he was no 
whited sepulchre, feigning not to practise what 
he preached against. 

In the chequered pattern of Rochester’s 
deplorable career the thread of his domestic 
affections continued to make shining if inter- 
mittent appearances. He was devoted to his 
Puritanical mother, and he adored his children. 
With his long-suffering wife his relations were 
naturally much more complicated. There were 
often quite long periods when they were sadly 
at variance ; but these seem to have occurred 
rather when they were apart than when they 
were together. As the years passed by, Lady 
Rochester went less and less to Court, and, 
after her four children were born, lived almost 
always in the country—at a considerable dis- 
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tance from the devil’s alleged haunt at 
Brentford. Consequently, on the frequent but 
scattered occasions when she did see her 
husband, she usually saw him at his best. Not 
that she had any illusions about the sort of life 
he was leading when he was away from her : 
he was perfectly, and even unnecessarily, frank 
about it. Besides, his notoriety was such that 
he could not have hidden it from her had he 
wished to do so. But though he neglected her, 
shamed her by his infamous excesses, and 
wounded her feelings by his constant infideli- 
ties, she continued to love him, and was always 
ready to abandon her children and her beloved 
dogs, if only she could be with him anywhere 
he chose to send for her. But it is hardly to be 
expected that she should never have com- 
plained of his conduct, and especially of his 
neglect of her. 


“If I could have been troubled at anything 
when I had the happiness of receiving a letter 
from you, I should be so because you did not name 
a time when I might hope to see you, the un- 
certainty of which very much afflicts me. Whether 
this odd kind of proceeding be to try my patience 


or obedience I cannot guess, but I will never fail 

of either where my duty to yoy require them... . 

Therefore pray lay your commands upon me 

what I am to do, and though it be to forget my 

children and the long hopes I have lived in of 
seeing you, yet I will endeavour to obey you or in 
the memory only torment myself without giving 
you the trouble of putting you in mind that there 

lives such a creature as your faithful humble E.”’ 

Unfortunately, the occasional differences 
between them were widened by their respective 
mothers. Lady Rochester had to spend a good 
deal of time alone in the country with her 
formidable mother-in-law, who reserved her 
scanty stock of indulgence for the foibles of her 
reprobate son and would make tart criticisms 
of her daughter-in-law, which Rochester 
too airily dismissed as “‘ mere imaginations that 
will as easily vanish as they were groundlessly 
created.” But fond as he was of his mother, 
Rochester knew that she could be a dragon. 
“Run away like a rascal without taking leave, 
dear Wife,” he wrote on one occasion, “ it is 
an unpolished proceeding, which a modest man 
ought to be ashamed of. I have left you a prey 
to your own imaginations amongst my relations, 
the worst of damnations. But there will come 
an hour of deliverance, till when, may my 
mother be merciful unto you ; so I commit you 
to what shall ensue, woman to woman, wife to 
mother, in hopes of a future appearance in 
glory.” 

But he, in turn, had to suffer from the 
interference of his mother-in-law, Lady Warre, 
who took pleasure in inciting her gentle 
daughter against him. He plaintively asked his 
wife what Angel, enemy to his repose, inspired 
her mother to visit her once a year and leave her 
bewitched for eleven months afterwards. He 
was, none the less, conscious that it was his own 
failure towards her that was the chief cause of 
her discontent. “‘ My most neglected wife, till 
you are a much respected widow, I find you 
will scarce be a contented woman, and to say 
no more than the plain truth, I do endeavour 
so fairly to do you that last good service, that 
none but the most impatient would refuse to 
rest satisfied.” With such playful banter he 
would always reply whenever she reproached 
him, and, while it is true that it would have 
been unbecoming and unreasonable in him if 
he had not been indulgent when she had so 
much cause for complaint, it is surely to his 


credit that, even under provocation, he never 
lost his good humour or showed himself 
acrimonious in his letters to her. 

Loving him as she did in spite of all his 
faults, there came a time when Lady Rochester 
would welcome any particularly outrageous 
exploit or misdemeanour of her husband’s, 
because it would mean that too great a strain 
would be put upon his easy-going sovereign’s 
patience, and he would be banished from Court 
for a while, as when, for instance, he made a 
mistake and handed to the King an exceedingly 
libellous satire he had composed about His 
Majesty instead of a lewd poem he had written 
about somebody else. During these periods of 
disgrace Rochester would stay with his wife at 
his own house at Adderbury, in Oxfordshire, 
or on her estates in Somerset, or later, after his 
appointment in 1674 as Keeper of Woodstock 
Park, at the Ranger’s Lodge there. But these 
Arcadian interludes were always brief, for 
Charles II had an excessively forgiving nature, 
and it was never long before he began to miss 
Rochester’s engaging companionship and sent 
for him to return to Court. 

The wild life Rochester led at Whitehall 
inevitably ended in undermining his constitu- 
tion, which had never been robust, and ruining 
his health. With the advent of physical suffer- 
ing he began to think at last of the welfare of his 
immortal soul, and his thoughts turned to 
religion. His acute and inquisitive intelligence 
demanded a true and thorough understanding 
of the complex spiritual matters which were 
now engrossing him, and, as had been his wont 
in more mundane affairs, he sought the best 
advice and guidance obtainable. In particular 
he consulted the learned Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 
who eagerly seized this opportunity to reclaim 
the soul of an érring nobleman. And although 
the circumstantial account he afterwards wrote 
of Rochester’s redemption is sometimes in- 
sufferably unctuous, it leaves no room at all to 
doubt of the sincerity of his penitence. This 
was no sudden or rapid conversion, but a 
gradual metamorphosis resulting from an 
energetic disputation carried on over several 
months between two highly intelligent and 
clear-minded men, both of whom had all the 
ordinary questions and answers at their finger- 
tips. Burnet has carefully recorded the progress 


























** GILBERT BURNET, Bishop of Salisbury . . 


. eagerly seized the opportunity to reclaim 


the soul of an erring nobleman”: Portrait by Riley, formerly in the collection of D. Minlore, Esq. 


of their arguments about morality and religion, 
and it is manifest that Rochester presented a 
stiff and stubborn resistance with bold and 


powerful counter-attacks. While he soon 
acknowledged that vice and impiety were as 
contrary to humane society as wild beasts let 
loose would be, and said that he was therefore 
resolved for the future to change the whole 
method of his life, he still maintained that he 
was not yet arrived at a full persuasion of 
Christianity, even though he would never 
employ his wit more to run it down or corrupt 


others. Yet he ardently longed to be convinced 
and converted in spite of the opposition of his 
reason, and, when he retired to the country, he 
spent much of his time in long religious dis- 
cussions with his mother’s chaplain, the Rev. 
Robert Parsons, and other clergy, including 
Dr. Thomas Marshall, Rector of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Bladon, and Dr. Fell, Bishop 
of Oxford, who would often visit him. 

During his last long and lingering illness the 
deep underlying affection Rochester had always 
felt for his wife re-asserted itself ; he became 
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entirely reconciled with her, and did his utmost 
to atone for his years of neglect and the injuries 
and anguish of mind to which he had subjected 
her. His children, too, were constantly at his 
bedside, and once, when he had called them to 
him, he remarked whimsically to Dr. Burnet : 
** See how good God has been in giving me so 
many blessings, and I have carried myself to 
Him like an ungracious and unthankful dog ! ” 

To Burnet, whom he had summoned when 
he felt that his end was approaching, he freely 
admitted that it was fear of death that had given 
him his first awakening. But he had now 
advanced far beyond that. After Mr. Parsons 
had read to him the fifty-third chapter of the 
book of the prophet Isaiah, he had felt “ an 
inward force upon him which did so enlighten 
his mind and convince him that he could resist 
it no longer. For the words had an authority 
which did shoot like rays or beams in his mind.” 
He was now fully assured of the truth of Chris- 
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tianity and had received the Blessed Sacrament 
with his wife, whom he had succeeded in re- 
claiming from the church of Rome, in which 
she had sought consolation. This, he said, 
was one of the joyfullest things that befell him 
in his sickness, for he believed that it was he 
who had driven her into deserting what he 
now believed to be the only true faith. Lady 
Rochester had forgiven him wholeheartedly and 
nursed him with the tenderest devotion. 
“* During his whole sickness,” says Burnet, “‘ he 
expressed so much tenderness and true kind- 
ness to his Lady, that it easily defaced the 
remembrance of every thing wherein he had 
been at fault formerly, so it drew from her the 
most passionate care and concern for him that 
was possible : which indeed deserves a higher 
character than is decent to give of a person yet 
alive.” 

At two o’clock in the morning of June 26th, 
1680, the “ wicked Earl of Rochester ” died a 




















pious and exemplary death at the Ranger’s 
Lodge at Woodstock. He expired peacefully 
without any convulsion or so much as a groan. 
Lady Rochester did not long survive him ; 
almost exactly a year after her husband’s death 
she was laid beside him in the family vault in 
Spilsbury Church. 

Rochester was only thirty-three when he 
died. Is it altogether idle to speculate on what 
would have been the future of this man of great 
but misapplied talents had he survived ? If 
his conversion had been emotional in its origin, 
it had been confirmed by intellectual reasoning, 
and it seems quite certain that he fully intended 
that his reformation should be permanent. 


But, assuming that he would have had the ~ 


strength to resist temptation, what would he 
have made of his life ? So far he had taken 
little interest in public affairs, although in his 
sole recorded intervention in the House cf 
Lords in 1678 he had made a lucid, sensible, 
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and moderate speech against the Bill to exclude 
the Duke of York from the throne. But, on 
the whole, he showed little inclination for 
politics and diplomacy, unlike his friends and 
fellow-rakes, Buckhurst and Harry Savile, both 
of whom also reformed in later life and became 
highly respected members of society. It seems 
more likely that Rochester’s future career would 
have lain in literary paths. With his wit, style, 
technical skill, and wide culture, he might have 
soared to greater heights in verse and drama 
and have become one of our major poets. 
Then, as with Dryden, whose output of 
obscenities was far larger than his own, his 
more ribald productions would have been 
reduced to their proper proportion in his work 
and been condoned by posterity. And the 
satirist in him might have continued to scourge 
the vices and follies of his time with an added 
vigour since he would no longer have been 
castigating himself. 














The 14th 
Earl of Derbyjumt 


like the impression upon posterity that he 

made upon his contemporaries. Most 
people who think of nineteenth-century Prime 
Ministers think of him probably last, if indeed 
they remember him at all. This is partly 
because, unlike almost every other Prime 
Minister, he has never been the subject of an 
adequate biography. The family papers remain 
private and have been seen by very few people; 
the only biographies of him that exist are based 
on public knowledge and are not of great value. 
This is‘regrettable, for his career covered some 
of the most eventful years of the century, and 
a full scale life of Derby would be of the greatest 
interest to all who study the political history of 
Victorian England. 

There are perhaps other reasons for his 
relative obscurity. There is no definite policy 
or achievement that we associate with his 
name. This can be explained by a unique 
feature of his career as Prime Minister. He is 
the only Prime Minister of modern times who 
never secured a parliamentary majority. Al- 
though he held office three times and although 
the total period was nearly four years, he was 
never once in a position to carry out a policy 
of his own, and his government was always at 
the mercy of a hostile combination. Never- 
theless Lord Derby was far from being—or 
seeming to his contemporaries to be—a dim or 
obscure character. On the contrary he was one 
of the most colourful figures in the political 
world of his day. 


Ti 14TH EARL OF DERBY has made nothing 


** If ever a man was born into that Venetian oligarchy 
of Whig aristocrats . . . it was Stanley.”’ DERBY in 
1844, from a portrait by F. R. Say 
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He was born in 1799, the Hon. Edward 
Geoffrey Stanley, eldest son of Lord Stanley 
who later became 13th Earl of Derby. He was 
heir to one of the oldest, wealthiest and most 
powerful families in England. If ever a man 
was born into that Venetian oligarchy of Whig 
aristocrats which Disraeli loved to satirize it 
was Stanley. In fact he was to be unique in 
another respect among the Prime Ministers of 
England. After he succeeded in 1851 as 14th 
Earl of Derby he became easily the richest man 
who has ever held the office. With the excep- 
tions of Disraeli and Lord John Russell, the 
English Prime Ministers of the nineteenth 
century were a wealthy class. Gladstone was 
able to expend no less than £267,000 on the 
Hawarden estate in the course of his life. 
Salisbury, after he succeeded to the title, had an 
income of £33,000 per annum. Peel was richer 
still; when his father died, he inherited an 
income of about £40,000 or £50,000 per annum. 
Lord Rosebery had estates worth £44,000 per 
annum and married a Rothschild heiress who 
brought him a fortune of nearly a million 
pounds. None of these rivals the wealth of Lord 
Derby. In 1883, only fourteen years after the 
death of the Prime Minister, the Derby estates, 
which consisted mainly of 57,000 acres in 
Lancashire, were reckoned to be worth at least 
£163,000 per annum.! They can hardly have 
been worth much less in the later lifetime of 
the 14th Earl. 

Stanley went to Eton, and in 1817 to that 

1 G.E.C., The Complete Peerage, Vol. IV, p. 222. 
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nursery of budding Prime Ministers, Christ 
Church. He was an excellent scholar and had 
the distinction of winning the Chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse with a spirited poem 
entitled “ Syracuse.” But he distinguished 
himself in other ways too—notably by des- 
troying the statue of Mercury after a riotous 
party in College in 1817.” As a result the foun- 
tain in the Great Quadrangle remained without 
a statue for over a hundred years. 

He entered parliament in 1822 sitting for a 
Whig rotten borough under the patronage of 
Lord Grosvenor. In 1827, along with many 
other Whigs, he joined Canning and served as 
under-secretary for the colonies until 1828 
when the -Duke of Wellington, whom he 
regarded as an incorrigible reactionary, became 
Prime Minister. In 1830 he was given the 
post of Irish Secretary in Grey’s famous 
Reform Administration, and it was in the 
debates on Ireland and Parliamentary Reform 
that he really made his name. Like many Irish 
Secretaries, he acquired in the course of office a 
deep distaste for the Irish—and this was to have 
important consequences later. In 1834 he and 
his close ally, Sir James Graham, somewhat 
abruptly resigned from Grey’s government 
because of its equivocal attitude to the Church 
of Ireland. After drifting for a time in a political 
limbo, he joined with Peel, and was made 
Colonial Secretary when Peel became Prime 
Minister in 1841. He refused, however, to 
follow Peel and the rest of the Cabinet in 

2 Hiscock, Christ Church Miscellany, pp. 99, 102. 





abandoning protection in 1845. From then 
onwards he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Protectionist Tories. He-was Prime Minister in 
1852 for ten months, in 1858-9 for eighteen 
months, and in 1866-68 for nearly two years. 
He resigned in 1868 through failing health and 
died on September 23rd, 1869. 

What sort of a man was he? In appearance 
as any picture shows he was extremely good- 
looking, with a fine and handsome presence. He 
was a brilliant speaker. The testimony of all 
his contemporaries confirms this. He had a 
clear tenor voice of great power and beauty, 
though we are told, oddly enough, that he spoke 
with a Lancashire accent.? Nothing is more 
ephemeral than oratory and it is very difficult 
today to appreciate the eloquence of the past, 
entombed, as it so often is, in the dusty pages 
of Hansard. But anyone who reads the speeches 
of Lord Derby will see that they have a quality 
which raises them far above most others of his 
day, a fine turn of phrase, a restless verve and 
vigour which make us understand the name 
that Lytton gave him; the name by which he 
will always be remembered—‘‘ The Rupert of 
Debate.” 

He was undoubtedly one of the ablest men 
of his day. In the early 1830’s he was regarded 
as the inevitable heir to the leadership of the 
Whig Party. Yet, although his brilliance as a 
young man impressed everyone, there were 
those who suspected that he would never quite 
develop the gravity and seriousness which are 
needed in a statesman. Gladstone records a 
conversation in 1838 with Samuel Rogers: 


“* He said, when Stanley came out in public life 

and at the age of 30 he was by far the cleverest 

young man of the day; and at 60 he would be the 

— still by far the cleverest young man of the 
Nite 


Derby was not a man of any very strong or 
profound convictions. He is not to be numbered 
among those statesmen who come into the 
world with the belief that they have a mission 
to save it. He certainly never behaved in a dis- 
honourable way, but the kind of moral problems 
in politics that perplexed men like Peel, 
Gladstone and Salisbury simply did not exist 


?D.N.B. XVIII, p. 951 (article on 15th Earl). 
“Morley, Gladstone, I, p. 149. 
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for him. His frequent changes of allegiance 
—from Whig to Canningite, back to Whiggery, 
over to Peel, and the final breach with Peel in 
1845—do not appear to have been the result of 
any deep political principles; they were, rather, 
swift decisions, taken on the spur of the 
moment, over what he regarded as points of 
honour. 

Moreover, there was a marked streak of 
levity in Derby’s character. Political life was 
for him only one aspect of life. It provided the 
scene and occasion for a splendid speech; 
but, when that was over, the routine work, 
the dull day-to-day aspects of politics, bored 
him; and he would plunge as soon as he could 
into a very different world. 

Greville’s diary of April roth, 1851, gives a 
vivid picture of Derby in his leisure hours: 


“It is worth while to be at Newmarket to see 
Stanley. A few weeks ago he was on the point of 
being Prime Minister, which only depended on 
himself. Then, he stood up in the House of Lords 
and delivered an oration full of gravity and dignity 
such as became the man who had just undertaken 
to form an Administration. . . . If any of his 
vociferous disciples and admirers, if some grave 
members of either House of Parliament or any 
distinguished foreigner who knew nothing of 
Lord Stanley but what he saw, heard or read of 
him could have suddenly found himself in the 
betting room at Newmarket on Tuesday evening 
and seen Stanley there, I think they would have 
been in a pretty state of astonishment. There he 
was in the midst of a crowd of blacklegs, betting 
men and loose characters of every description, in 
uproarious spirits, chaffing, rowing and shouting 
with laughter and joking. His amusement was to 
lay Lord Glasgow a wager that he did not sneeze 
in a given time, for which purpose he (Lord G.) 
took a pinch of snuff while Stanley jeered him 
and quizzed him with such noise that he drew the 
whole mob around him to partake of the coarse 
merriment he excited. It really was a sight and a 
wonder to see any man playing such different 
parts and I don’t suppose there is another man 
who would act so naturally and obey all his 
impulses in such a way utterly regardless of 
appearances and not caring what anybody might 
think of the minister and statesman as long as he 
could have his fun.” ® 


Derby was devoted to the turf. In the course 
of his racing career he won no less than £94,000 
in stake money alone, but to his great disap- 
pointment he never won the Derby itself. The 
turf, however, was not his only mode of relaxa- 
tion. When gout incapacitated him, as it 


5 Greville, Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
III, 402 (April roth, 1851). 
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frequently did, from both sport and politics, he 
fell back on the classics. His translation of the 
Iliad into blank verse is said to be one of the 
most successful attempts at that difficult task. 
His speeches in Latin as Chancellor of Oxford 
University were much admired and they 
must indeed have been an agreeable contrast 
with those of his predecessor, the Duke of 
Wellington. , 

In many ways his character reminds us of 
the eighteenth rather than the nineteenth 
century. His levity, his love of classics, his 
taste for sport suggest the world of Charles 
James Fox rather than that of Cobden. Yet 
even Lord Derby could not wholly escape the 
epoch in which he lived. Perhaps no man can. 
Some of his greatest eloquence was expended 
on the defence of the Established Church, and 
he resigned in 1834 from the Whig government 
on that very issue. More surprising still, we 
find that one of his literary works, which he 
wrote in the intervals of Newmarket and politics 
and which went into several editions, has the 
title, “‘ Conversations on the Parables for the 
use of Young Children.” 

So much for Derby’s personality. What of 
his impact upon English politics? His impor- 
tance really begins in 1846, after the Corn Law 
crisis; but to understand his problems it is 
necessary to consider the character of the Tory 
Party before that date. In the heyday of its 
supremacy, from 1784 to 1830, the Party’s 
strength lay in the fact that it was an alliance 
between the country squires, whose support was 
essential for any government, and the new class 
of efficient administrators, official “men of 
business,” to whom the Crown was willing to 
entrust its patronage in return for the carrying 
on of the King’s government—men like Pitt, 
Liverpool, Huskisson, Canning. The policy of 
the Tory Party was the policy of these official 
men, but they had to take account of the senti- 
ments, prejudices, and interests of the squire- 
archy upon whose votes they depended, just as 
much as upon crown patronage. 

The events of 1829 to 1832 seemed tem- 
porarily to have shattered this alliance. The 
problems of Catholic Emancipation and Parlia- 
mentary Reform broke the old Tory Party into 
contending factions, and the Whigs appeared 
to have gained a conclusive victory. But, thanks 
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to Peel’s genius and the numerous errors of the 
Whigs, the old Tory alliance was soon re- 
constructed. By 1841 Peel, the pupil of Liver- 
pool, had effectively applied his master’s 
principles in the changed circumstances of the 
post-Reform-Act era, and was rewarded by 
victory at the polls. His cabinet was the ablest 
of the century, and he enjoyed the support of 
the country gentlemen, the business com- 
munity, and the Court alike. 

The Corn Law crisis, however, was too 
much for even Peel to surmount. The policy of 
the cabinet and the interests of the Country 
Party were irreconcilably opposed. The Tory 
Party broke into two bitterly hostile sections 
and, apart from Derby, almost every man of 
official rank and ministerial experience followed 
Peel. The result was that the Protectionists, 
although numerically far larger than the Peelites, 
were nearly bankrupt as far as political talent 
was concerned. Derby was faced with aproblem 
which was new to his party. For the first time 
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in its history the leader had to rely on the 
country gentlemen not merely for votes (“ the 
finest brute vote in creation,” as Bagehot called 
them) but for speeches and ministerial appoint- 
ments too. 

Moreover, in 1844 Derby made what turned 
out to be a serious mistake by going prematurely 
to the House of Lords. He therefore had to 
depend in the House of Commons upon Lord 
George Bentinck and Disraeli. To quote 
Greville: “The former with an intemperance 
and indiscretion ever pregnant with dangerous 
dilemmas; the other with a capacity so great 
that he cannot be set aside and a character so 
disreputable that he cannot be trusted.”* To 
entrust the government of the country to men 
like these, backed by a group of reactionary 
country squires, seemed to many people incon- 
ceivable. 
behaved in a way which suggested a responsible 
statesman. In 1847 a debate was due on the 
question of sugar. Lord Clarendon convinced 
Derby of the merits of the government measure 
and, having done so, asked him if he still meant 
to oppose it. “Oh yes,” replied Derby, “I 
mean to give you a gallop. It is a long time 
since you have had one and it will do you good. 
Besides I have brought my people up and I 
must give them something to do now they 
are come.’ In 1852 Disraeli protested at 
becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
reasonable ground that he knew nothing about 
finance. “ You know as much as Mr. Canning 
did,” replied Derby. “ They give you the 
figures.”’® 

Absence of talent was not the only difficulty 
with which the Tories had to contend after 
1846. For reasons not entirely clear, the 
electoral pattern of the country seemed to have 
become singularly static. The Conservative 
Party’s representation in the House of Commons 
varied in four general elections after 1847 from 
about 260 to about 300. It was never quite 
enough to form a majority. If anything like 
the modern party system had prevailed, there 
would have been no problem. The Tories would 

5 Greville, Fournal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
III, p. 52 (February 6th, 1847). 

7 Greville, Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
III, p. §9 (February 22nd, 1847). 


§ Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, III, 
P. 344. 


Nor had Derby himself always - 
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have been in permanent opposition and a 
coherent Liberal Government would have 
ruled uninterrupted throughout the fifties and 
sixties. But parties during this period were 
not like parties today. Politics at this time 
resembled those of the French Third Republic 
rather than English politics as we have known 
them since 1867. The opponents of the Tories 


were a confused mass of Peelites, Whigs, 


Irish and Radicals—the Whigs being the 
largest and the only group capable of forming 
a government of their own. The result was 
that the key to political success lay not so 
much in capturing the floating vote in the 
country—for there does not seem to have been 
one—as in capturing the floating vote in the 
House of Commons. Since both the Whigs 
and the Tories were minority parties, politics 
between 1846 and 1868 largely turned on the 
manoeuvres which each side made to capture 
this floating vote. 

The two principal groups whose support 
was needed for a parliamentary majority were 
the Peelites and the Irish. The Peelites, or at 
any rate their leaders, much as they disapproved 
of the Whigs, disliked the Derbyites even more. 
They did not object to Derby personally, but 
they never forgave Bentinck and Disraeli for 
the way in which Peel had been driven from 
office. It was the existence of Disraeli as 
leader of the House of Commons that, far 
more effectively than any issue of principle, 
prevented a Peelite junction with the Con- 
servatives after 1852. 

It is, however, often forgotten that the Irish 
members were almost as important as the 
Peelites in manoeuvres for the floating vote. 
We hear much less about the Irish members at 
this time than we do earlier in O’Connell’s day, 
or later in the days of Parnell. But the “ Irish 
Brigade,” as it was called, of thirty or forty votes, 
was a definite factor in politics. Normally they 
supported the Whigs, but Lord John Russell’s 
attack on the so-called “‘ Papal aggression ” of 
1851, and his reference to Roman Catholic 
ritual as “the mummeries of superstition ” 
alienated them for the time being. Loss of their 
support brought down Russell’s government in 
1852. After the election of 1852 they held the 
balance in Parliament which had been held by 
the Peelites since 1847. 
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“* The Clumsy Groom”; Punch cartoon of April 2nd, 1859 
Pam: “‘ Ha! that comes o’ trusting a valuable ’oss to a chap like that! .. .” 


Disraeli saw no reason why the Tories should 
not angle for the Irish vote, and tried hard to do 
so. But if Disraeli himself was the stumbling 
block in the way of an alliance with the Peelites, 
Derby occupied the same position with regard 
to the Irish. Perhaps he had not forgotten his 
experience as Irish Secretary in 1830-33, when 
he had become O’Connell’s most bitter enemy 
and the latter coined for him the nickname of 
“Scorpion Stanley.” Derby would have 
nothing to do with Disraeli’s proposals. In 
1854 he went out of his way to attack the 
influence of the priests on Catholic voters.® In 
1865, just before the general election, he made 
a speech in the House of Lords on the Catholic 
Oaths Bill in which he made an unflattering 


® Hansard, 3rd Series, CX XX, p. 81. 
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comparison between Roman Catholics and dogs 
that needed muzzling.’® 

In these circumstances the Conservatives 
had little chance of achieving success. The 
various groups were always ready to combine 
with the Whigs to eject a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the Conservatives suffered 
from another disadvantage. We tend in retro- 
spect to think of them as essentially the Court 
party. This had been so of the old Tory Party 
before 1830. It was to be so again in the heyday 
of Disraeli after 1874. But during the years 
after 1846 it was far from being the case. The 
party that the Prince Consort—and therefore 
the Queen—favoured was the Peelites, who 
were efficient, earnest, and devoted to political 


10 Hansard, 3rd Series, CLXXX, pp. 789-790. 
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“* The Frantic Footman who has had warning”: Punch cartoon, April 16th, 1859 
DERBY, defeated, obtains a dissolution 


economy. Neither the Whigs nor the Tories 
possessed these qualities. Everyone knows of 
Queen Victoria’s attitude to “‘ those two dread- 
ful old men,” Palmerston and Russell. What is 
not always remembered is that during the fifties 
the court was just as hostile to the Protectionist 
Tories. 

The breach began when Lord George 
Bentinck personally attacked the Prince Con- 
sort for being present in the House of Commons 
when Peel introduced the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and so seeming to give the measure 
Royal support.! Events after that did nothing 
to bridge the gap. Neither the Queen nor the 

11 Fulford, The Prince Consort, p. 116. 


Prince welcomed Derby in 1852. The tradition 
of Royal intervention in politics was far from 
dead. The Queen told Derby that she had 
always supported Liberal measures and would 
expect him not to diverge substantially from 
Liberal policy. Derby naturally objected to 
this view of the constitutional réle of the Prime 
Minister and said so with vigour.'* On June 
2oth, Palmerston writing to William Temple 
said: 

**T am told the Court does not like the present 

Government, and I can believe it. All Royal 


Persons like Acquiescence and Subserviency of 
Demeanour and Conduct. Peel and his Govern- 


12 Fulford, The Prince Consort, p. 148. 














ment with Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary spoilt 
them in this respect but Derby has an off-hand 
and sarcastic way about him which is not the 
manner of a courtier.”’!* 


The Prince informed Derby rather pointedly 
that for. political appointments to the Royal 
Household two conditions were necessary, viz. 
“that the persons should not be on the verge 
of bankruptcy and that their moral character 
should bear investigation.” When Derby’s list 
was submitted the Prince noted with horror 
that “‘ the greater part were the Dandies and 
Roués of London and the Turf.” He at once 
prepared a counter-list of twenty-two respect- 
able persons.’ Nor was Royal intervention 
confined to this sort of thing. The Queen 
insisted that Derby should under no circum- 
stances offer the lead in the House of Commons 
to Palmerston whose precise political allegiance 
was at that time uncertain.!° Probably Palmer- 
ston would not have accepted anyway, but to 
have such an important possible ally excluded 
from the start was obviously a disadvantage. 
In 1858 the Queen made great difficulty over 
promising a dissolution to Derby, and only gave 
way in the end on the advice of the Peelite, 
Lord Aberdeen.!® 

In all these circumstances, it is not really 
surprising that the Conservatives had little 
chance of forming a successful government. 
The experience of 1852 seems to have convinced 
Derby that the task was hopeless. The strain 
on him had been very great. Even Disraeli 
seems to have been appalled at the possible 
consequences if Derby had been ill for any 
length of time.!? Nothing could be done with- 
out him to advise his inexperienced team— 
only one of whom had ever held office before. 
“He is the government,” wrote Queen 
Victoria.® 

Derby’s own attitude to the party was hardly 
helpful. At times Disraeli was in despair. In 
August 1854 he wrote: 


** As for our chief we never see him. His house 
is always closed; he subscribes to nothing though 


13 Ashley, Life of Palmerston, I1 p. 236. 

14 Fulford, The Prince Consort, p. 148. 

15 Monypenny and Buckle, Disraeli, III, pp. 422-3. 

16 Monypenny and Buckle Disraeli, IV, pp. 144-5. 
See also Queen Victoria’s Letters, May 11th, 15th and 
16th, 1858. 

17 Monypenny and Buckle, III, p. 368. 

18 Monypenny and Buckle, III, p. 348. 
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his fortune is very large, and expects everything 
to be done. I have never yet been fairly backed in 
life . . . and I never felt it more keenly than at the 
present moment, with a confederate always at 
Newmarket or Doncaster, when Europe—nay the 
world is in the throes of immense changes and all 
the elements of power at home in a state of dis- 
solution.”’?® 


When Derby attempted to form a govern- 
ment in 1851 he had to summon men he had 
never even met before.”° In 1852 on Disraeli’s 
advice he gave the Secretaryship of the Colonies 
to Sir John Pakington, whom he scarcely knew 
by sight and to whom he had never spoken.” 
It is a testimony to Derby’s indispensability 
that there was never an open revolt against this 
casual treatment. 

After 1859, Derby decided that the right 
thing was to support Palmerston and the Whigs 
against their own radical left wing, rather than 
attempt to manoeuvre the Conservatives again 
into office. The government of 1858-9 had 
merely repeated 1852 and had shown, appar- 
ently beyond doubt, that under the existing 
system a Conservative majority government 
was impossible. There followed what is surely 
a unique spectacle in English history. Never 
before has the leader of one party been so 
averse to taking office that he has come to a 
deliberate bargain with the leader of the other 
side in order to support him in power. 
“* Keeping the cripples on their legs,” was how 
Derby described it, and from 1859 to 1865 this 
curious agreement with Palmerston was highly 
successful. Disraeli hated it, but could do 
nothing to stop it. 

It gradually became clear, then, that no 
amount of parliamentary bargaining would give 
the Conservatives a majority. In 1866 Derby 
was forced into office for the third time, still 
in a minority and still without hope of support 
from outside. There was only one way to get 
out of the impasse and that was to change the 
electoral system. It was Derby, and not 
Disraeli, who took the initiative here. When he 
suggested such a move in September 1866 to 
Disraeli, the latter’s reply, despite his belief in 
Tory Democracy, was discouraging.** Derby, 
however, resolved to go ahead. Doubtless, his 


19 Monypenny and Buckle, III, p. 547. 
20 Monypenny and Buckle, III, p. 293. 
21 Monypenny and Buckle, III, p. 345. 
22 Monypenny and Buckle, IV, p. 453 et seq. 
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** Balm for the Wounded ”’: Punch cartoon, Fune 25th, 1859 
The outgoing Minister accepts a Garter 


motives were to do down his political enemies, 
to “dish the Whigs ”; but, whatever they may 
have been, he was the man who pushed for 
reform. And, on a long view, it was a successful 
move. It brought coherence and stability into 
English politics. Moreover, after a temporary 
set-back in 1868, the Conservative Party at 
last ceased to wander in the political wilder- 
ness. In 1874, for the first time since Peel’s 
victory of 1841, a Conservative government 





ruled with a clear majority in the House of 


Commons. 
What then was Derby’s achievement? To 
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answer this we must consider the dangers into 
which the Conservative Party might have fallen. 
These were twofold. On the one hand, it might 
have become a party of the squirearchy pure 
and simple—a reactionary group opposing all 
change from whatever source. It was in effect 
this policy that Lord Salisbury had supported 
in his earlier days. On the other hand, if 
Disraeli’s tactics had prevailed, the party might 
have become an irresponsible faction, prepared 
to try any ingenious combination of allies in 
order to eject the government. By these 
methods the Tories might have held office 














more often, but they would not have kept it any 
the longer. Politics would merely have been 
more factious, unstable and chaotic than they 
actually were. 

Derby avoided both these extremes. He had 
not been brought up as a Whig for nothing. 
He had no a priori objection to Reform, and 
was never a blind opponent of change. Under 
him the Conservative Party could claim to be 
at least as enlightened as the Whigs under 
Palmerston. 

Then, for all his levity, Derby had a 
sense of responsibility that saved him from 
countenancing Disraeli’s wilder schemes. His 
personal relations with Disraeli were never 
very friendly. At one time, they had been 
extremely hostile. But, politically, he saw that 
Disraeli was indispensable. Therefore, while 
making full use of Disraeli’s talents, he was 
determined not to allow his colleague to indulge 
in ingenious intrigues merely in order to secure 
a temporary and evanescent majority in the 
House of Commons. Derby saw what Disraeli, 
despite his great ability, did not always see— 
that it was no use combining groups that had 
nothing in common for the sole purpose of eject- 
ing the government, 
if you could not rely 
on their support after- 
wards. A comparison 
was made earlier be- 
tween English politics 
at this time and those 
of the French Third 





Republic. It was in part due to Derby that the 
resemblance to that chaotic and factious 


_ political system was not a great deal closer, and 


that desire for office did not completely ex- 
tinguish a sense of political responsibility in 
the Conservative Party. 

These claims may fairly be made for Lord 
Derby’s contribution to politics. Nevertheless, 
he remains in a different category from that of 
most English Prime Ministers. There is no 
denying that he was not a statesman in the way 
that Canning, Liverpool, Peel, Gladstone and 
Salisbury undoubtedly were. The reasons for 
this deficiency have never been better expressed 
than by Sir James Graham, who was one of 
Derby’s greatest friends. Graham’s verdict is 
thus reported by Greville in April 1835.” 


“With great talents, extraordinary readiness 
in debate, high principles, unblemished honour he 
(Derby) never had looked, Graham thought he 
never would look upon politics and political life 
with the seriousness which belonged to the 
subject ; he followed politics as an amusement, as 
a means of excitement, as another would gam- 
ing or any other very excitable occupation ; he 
plunged into the melée for the sake of the 
sport which he found it made there, but always 
actuated by honourable and consistent principles 
and feelings and, though 
making it a matter of 
diversion and amusement, 
never sacrificing anything 
that honour or conscience 
prescribed.” 


23 Greville, Fournals of 
the Reigns of George IV 
and William IV, Vol. III, 
p. 250 (April 9th, 1835). 





From 
* The Earl of Derby,” 
by J. Saintsbury, 1892 


The Rupert of Debate” in old age 











(Fig. 1) Satyr and maenad, 
carrying thyrsos. Red-figure 
vase in the University, Mis- 
sissippi 


The Wine Trade in Ancient Greece 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


RISTON MEN HYDOR: “ Water is 
Are ” the famous three words open the 

published poems of Pindar, for they 
stand at the beginning of his First Olympian 
Ode, written for Hieron, ruler of Syracuse, 
whose horse won the race at Olympia in 476 B.c. 
Much comment has been made on the phrase, 
largely because past scholars, unfamiliar with 
modern Greece, thought of the ancient Greeks 
as continuous symposian wine-bibbers. 

Oddly enough it was water as often as wine 
that inspired poets; and there are still springs 
with famous names to visit: Castalia and 
Kalliroé at Delphi; Hippocrene of Helicon; 
on the summit of Acrocorinth, cold Peirene, 
which gushed forth when the hoof of Pegasus 
first struck the rock, and a second Peirene, with 
its elaborate well-house, in the agora of Corinth 
itself; and Glauke, another spring nearby. In 
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Athens there were at least two named Ennak- t 

rounos, or “ Nine-Spouts,” as well as Klepsydra ‘ 

on the Acropolis. The Greeks of today, it has i 

been often remarked, are as devoted to their ' 

water as were the ancients; and, in one respect, ( 

the situation has not changed, for you could 1 

then, as now, get good wine in variety to suit 

your palate, though ice-cold gushing water, 

tasting sharply or smoothly of minerals within 

the rock, was a rarity to be relished on the spot | 

and not transportable. Artesian wells were, of ) 

course, unknown; surface rainwater, which in ) 
arid regions was carefully stored in underground 
cisterns, was bound to contain impurities; and 
the ordinary well in the plain or valley was, or 
is, so easily tainted that the ancients, like the 
moderns, found in most places that wine alone 
was safe and hygienic. Pindar’s enthusiasm 
for pure water still exists, and the editors of the 
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Guide Bleu (1948 edition) comment as follows: 
“ Spring water, often exquisite, is perhaps the 
commodity that most excites the greed of this 
abstemious people. They drink great quantities: 
it is served everywhere in big glasses with ouzo, 
coffee, or Turkish delight. People drink it 
by itself, or sometimes mixed with a little wine, 
and the modern Greek attributes a thousand 
benificent virtues to his water. Even the tourist 
ends by distinguishing the qualities and tastes 
of different springs ”—especially in the moun- 
tain regions. The Guide Bleu—naturally 
patronizing in its assessment of most modern 
Greek wines—gives guarded approval to resin- 
ated wine (of which more presently), but 
admits it to be a taste worth acquiring. 

Tainted water, and the risk of drinking it, 
encouraged viticulture in ancient Greece, and 
therefore helped trade in wine, the supposed 
medicinal virtues of which may be gauged by 
the fact that it was regularly supplied to slaves 
to keep them in good health. Once an organized 
cultivation and export of wine has been built 
up, the connoisseur emerges to sample brands 
vintage and proof, as well as to ; »ntificate on 
bouquei and arriére-gotit. Such a one was the 
learned Athenaeus. His encyclopaedic, but 
rambling, work called The Sages at Dinner— 
another translation of the Greek title is The 
Gastronomers—took long to write, for it appears 
to have been started before A.D. 200, and to 
have been completed soon after A.D. 228. From 
the first Book and the twenty-fifth section 
onwards, references to wines of many kinds are 
introduced, and the full catalogue of drink gets 
under way. Obviously the extensive repertoire 
of themes discussed make Athenaeus’ produc- 
tion one of the most important Greek works of 
later antiquity that survive. For his long list 
of wines he drew more on older written sources 
than on his personal experience of the various 
drinks; we cannot therefore be sure that every 
cri to which he referred was still obtainable 
around A.D. 200. But Athenaeus was the great 
prototype of pedants; and it won a man more 
credit to be a literary know-all than to be a 
degustateur. Not that the two were mutually 
exclusive, then as now; though today such 
people have grown very rare. 

The list of famous wine-growing regions 
mentioned in The Sages at Dinner contains 


(Fig. 2) “In the blue half-light of under-water”’: 
amphorae in an ancient wreck 


From " The Undersea Adventure,” by Philippe Diolé. Sidgwick & 
Jackson 
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“ History Today " Map by S. H. Perrin 


Map of the Aegean, showing wine-growing states 


much repetition, since, because there are many 
quotations, place-names recur. Notable for 
their popularity were the wines of Chios, 
Thasos, Lesbos, Peparethos, Mende, Icaria, 
Euboea, Naxos, Corcyra, and all these places 
bore on their coins symbols of the export trade 
which was of such obvious importance to their 
economic stability. The powerful states of the 
Greek world, most of them, grew vines of their 
own; but it was presumably all for home con- 
sumption, and there is no record of wine 
exported for general use by Athens, Sparta, 
Corinth or Syracuse. But all the nine states 
and cities just mentioned, as well as numerous 
others, took the trouble between the sixth and 
the second centuries B.c. to advertise their 
produce. 

When a man or a company of people wish 
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to draw the attention of masses of other people 
to themselves, their theories or their products, 
they must find some means of conveying what 
they wish to convey quickly, as well as far and 
wide. Before the invention of the first printing- 
press, there was only one kind of “ printed ” 
matter capable of being quickly spread abroad, 
and that was coinage. Once Peisistratus, ruler 
of Athens in the sixth century B.c., had started 
to use the types invented for Athenian silver 
coins in order to emphasize the greatness of 
Athens, protected by the goddess Athene, the 
idea of printed, or minted, propaganda began to 
operate. Centuries later, Republican Romans, 
followed by the line of Imperial Rulers of the 
ancient world, would grasp the possibility of 
using the types and the inscriptions on current 
coin to disseminate the notions that they wished 
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COIN TYPES OF WINE STATES 
IN THE AEGEAN REGIONS 


State 


Mende (A) 
Terone 
Maronea (A) 
Peparethos (A) 
Thasos (A) 
Lemnos (A) 
Lampsacus (A) 
Troad 
Pergamum 
Aeolis 
Tenedos 
Lesbos (A) 
Eyrthrae (A) 
Teos 

Chios (A) 
Samos 
Icaria (A) 
Cnidus (A) 
Myndus (A) 
Rhodes (A) 
Euboea (A) 
Thebes 
Andros 
Tenos 

Ceos (A) 
Cythnos 
Naxos (A) 
Melos (A) 
Amorgos 
Cydonia 
Sybrita 


Grapes Wine-Cup Amphora 
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Note: (A) after the State’s name denotes that it 
was known to Athenaeus as a wine producer. 

















Silver coin of MENDE, c. 420 B.C. 





Silver coin of CHIOS, c. 100 B.C, 








By courtesy of the Author 


(Figs. 3 and 4) The wine-states used their coinage to advertise their produce 


their followers and subjects to absorb. This 
was propaganda, and—as historians perceive 
ever more clearly—propaganda of a most 
efficient kind. It could be used to serve com- 
mercial as well as political or dynastic ends. 
Though only some Greek states used their coin 
types, or part of them, to call attention to 
exportable wares, they are not hard to recognize. 
The Macedonian and Thessalian plains were 
famed for rearing horses; the same districts, as 
well as Euboea, Crete and South Italy, were 
rich in cattle; the last province, with Sicily, 
Chalcedon and the Crimea, all owned wide 
corn-lands; olive-oil came from Attica, Crete, 
Samos, Aeolis and elsewhere. In every instance 
cited, there frequently appears on the coinage 
of the state a whole picture, or an adjunct type, 
referring to its special product. 


The wine-trade, however, seems to have 
been more keenly advertised on coinage than 
any other; and if, as is possible, considerable 
competition between wine-growers existed, 
there would be an additional inducement to 
remind the whole world of men who handled 
coins about the merits of the wine one grew. A 
survey of “ wine-coins ” might extend as far 
west as Sicilian Naxos on the slopes of Etna, 
and as far east as the Black Sea coast, where 
Trapezus (Trebizond) minted coins having for 
type a table laden with a huge bunch of grapes. 
But more can be learned from concentration 
upon a limited area—the Aegean Sea, its shores 
and islands. Here, in word and picture, 
automatically distributed to myriads of prospec- 
tive purchasers, was something akin to com- 
petitive commercial advertising. But a touch of 


From “ Hellas and Rome,” by H. T. Bossert & W. Zschietzschmann, Zwemmer 


(Fig. 5) “‘ The grapes were . . 


piety was present, too; for this superb wine was, 
after all, the gift of Dionysos to mankind. Had 
we included in our list other States which 
displayed a head of or a figure of the god, 
our catalogue would have been even longer. 

Material evidence of the extent of the wine 
trade is plentiful, since the great amphorae 
which contained famous vintages were marked 
by the application of seals impressed on their 
handles or their stoppers. For the well-known 
Rhodian brands two seals were in use; some 
being stamped with the head of the sun- 
god Helios, others with the heraldic rose of 
Rhodes; and these badges are identical with 
the types of the State’s coinage (Fig. 3). Along- 
side these circular badges were oblong stamps, 
bearing the name of an official and the month 
when the wine was bottled. At Thasos, rect- 
angular stamps carried the name of the vintner, 
a registration mark, and the word Thasion, 
“of the Thasians ”; and a number of 


. trodden rhythmically in a kind of dance” From a relief in Venice 


similar vintage marks for other States are 
recorded. Rhodian amphorae have been found 
in quantities at Alexandria and Cnidian 
amphorae, such as regularly appear on the 
coinage, travelled far, handles with the im- 
pressed stamp of Cnidus having been dis- 
covered in Sicily, Athens, Alexandria and at 
Olbia by the mouth of the Dnieper; while a 
whole vase with a Corcyraean vintage mark was 
found at a house in Pompeii. Pictures of ships 
carrying wine also survive, the oldest perhaps 
on a broken Corinthian terracotta tablet 
of about 600 B.C., which shows part of a 
ship, and vases in the air above it, meant to 
represent the cargo. This may be a shipment of 
vases; but, where pots were transported, jars 
of wine would also travel. Much later is a 
mosaic at Tebessa in Roman North Africa, 
depicting a ship-load of amphorae. Best, how- 
ever, is the real thing found and recorded on 
the floor of the Mediterranean sea. Before the 


























last war there was observed an ancient wreck, 
twenty fathoms down, off the small harbour of 
Albenga on the Italian Riviera. Equipment 
designed for raising great weights from the 
sea-bed was employed; and, since this had the 
violent effect of a bull-dozer, the ancient ship 
broke up, but not before there had been re- 
covered a variety of utensils, as well as a cargo 
of seven hundred amphorae of wine. Since then, 
modern methods have developed fast; and off 
the Céte d’Azur, at Anthéon in the roads at 
Agay, men of the new profession—underwater 
archaeologists—have discovered at ten fathoms 
depth another wreck, identified as of the first 
century B.C., which also carried a large cargo of 
wine-amphorae. Philippe Diolé, in The Under- 
sea Adventure, has described these amphorae, 
and his team have photographed them (Fig. 2), 
lying on the tideless bed “ in the blue half-light 
of under-water.” 

Something must be said about the grape- 
gathering and the conversion of the fruit into 
wine in ancient times. Where the usual practice 
of growing weil-trenched dwart-vines prevailed, 
vintagers would naturally kneel to collect the 
ripe bunches ; and there are terracotta reliefs 
representing peasants, sometimes posed as 
though they were tailed satyrs, in the appro- 
priate attitude. The handsomest wine coinage 
of all, that of Mende, has upon the obverse of 
its silver coins Dionysos himself, wine-cup in 
hand, reclining upon the back of a leisurely ass. 
On the reverse there is a good design (Fig. 4), 
a small squat grape-vine with four ripe bunches, 
the kind of vine one sees today wherever it can 





live in Greece; and the frame around the vine 
on the coin suggests its four-square earthy 
setting. Maronea—the “ Bordeaux” of the 
wine country of Thrace—showed on the reverse 
of its coinage a dwarf-vine like that of Mende. 
The rarer type of climbing vine appears on an 
Attic black-figure vase of about 650 to $40 B.c., 
now in the Louvre. The vine trails round the 
support afforded by an old dead tree-trunk, 
spreading on to branches which are held up by 
four stout wooden props. The grapes are 
being gathered by a number of persons, 
including several boys of various ages, the 
youngest of whom have climbed aloft into the 
weakest branches and trailers. A greedy dog 
takes a lick at an oozing bunch; and two old 
bearded peasants pack the grapes in baskets. 
They, like the boys, are naked, and are pictured 
with hair on their chests—a sign of uncouthness 
in a country where depilation of chests, arms, 
and legs was fairly general among men of gentle 
birth. Once gathered, the grapes were flung 
into a great stone vat to be trodden rhythmically 
in a kind of dance (Fig. 5), accompanied by 
simple music. Even today the same method, 
the rhythm and the musicians with their 
vintage melodies exist in Greece. Some of the 
juice, gleukos (Latin, mustum), was consumed at 
once, after being clarified with a dash of 
vinegar; some of it was placed in cauldrons and 
simmered to reduce the fluid, the result being 
a grape-jelly, hepséma (Latin, defrutum). The 
remaining gleukos—that is, the bulk of the 
trodden grapes—went into large bell-mouthed 
jars, pithoi (Latin, dolia), in which the process 


(Fig. 6) A wine-merchant’s store, Pompeii 


From “ Hellas and Rome,” by H. T. Bossert & W. Zschietzschmann, Zwemmer 
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of fermentation took place; and this went on 
for about nine days, carefully watched so that 
the scum on top could be skimmed off. Body 
was given to the wine by adding a quantity of 
sweet hepséma before fermentation; and the 
alcoholic content of the drink would be aug- 
mented according to the amount added. Next 
the pithot were covered with lids well rubbed 
with pine cones, mastic, and other herbs 
according to taste, in order to counteract the 
rum-like sweetness of the wine. Every thirty- 
six days the jars were inspected, and more pine 
cone flavour was added. It was in the following 
spring that the best kinds of wine were drawn 
from the pitho1, bottled, and stoppered in the 
long pointed wine-amphorae ready for dis- 
tribution. The interval between bottling and 
the consumption of the wine varied greatly, 
according to brand and to personal judgment 
and taste; and wine merchants carried cellars 
full (Fig. 6). The strong reinforced wines, 
akin to port and sherry, were safe for keeping; 
the lighter ones were not, and these were 
generally treated with resin as a preservative, 
in which respect the ancient oimos retinités 
closely resembled the Greek retsina in constant 
use today. 

The thyrsos, which the god Dionysos carried 
sceptre-like, and which the maenads and 
thyiads brandished in their ecstasy, was a pine- 
branch stripped of its needles, topped with a 
pine cone which was sometimes wrapped in a 
leafy spray of ivy (Fig. 1). No phallic symbolism 
need be attached to this sacred wand; for the 
gummy pine-cone, and therefore the whole 
pine-tree, was as much sacred to the god as were 
the vine and the ivy. Medical opinion in ancient 
Greece, and to some extent in Greece now, 
attributed great virtue to retinités, more than to 
other wines, holding it to have a tonic quality 
and to cure dysenteric trouble. Today, there are 
those who have found the pine-resin something 
like a cure for arthritic complaints, which, it is 
said, never trouble the poorest of the Greek 
peasantry, who consume their retsina in quanti- 
ties. Dionysos, like other gods, may be a healer. 

Ancient Greek wines, could we sample them 
now, would probably taste odd at first; but we 
should, no doubt, acquire the taste, as many 
of us have acquired a taste for retsina. The 
difficulty would rather be the unknown 





spiritous content. A Greek would not have 
phrased it thus, unfamiliar as he was with 
chemical alcohol. But he reacted, as we do, to 
intoxicating drink; and this was usually his 
reason for diluting wine at feasts. In Plato’s 
Symposium, when talk has gone on all through 
the night, Socrates rises from his place with the 
dawn and leaves in Aristodemus’ company, both 
of them sober. Perhaps one may hazard the 
guess that it was the predictable strength—the 
“ proof ”—of the famous brands from Mende, 
Lesbos, Chios or Rhodes, rather than their 
estimation in terms of vintages and “ years,” 
that caused their popularity. As with the 
proprietary brands of Scotch whisky today, 
you did know what you were getting. But 
poor wine, unfamiliar wine—like hard cider 
from the wood, drunk at some small West- 
country farm—could bring disaster, as we may 
learn from what is perhaps the funniest 
drinking story in ancient literature. A famous 
historian of the fourth century B.c., Timaeus of 
Tauromenium in Sicily, told of what happened 
to a party of young men who had come by sea 
to Akragas (Agrigento) from some other part of 
the Greek world. His tale runs as follows:— 


**In Akragas there is a house which is called 
the ‘ trireme’ from the following circumstances. 
A party of young men were drinking in it, and 
became so wild when over-heated by the liquor, 
that they imagined they were sailing in a trireme, 
and that they were in a bad storm on the sea. 
Finally they completely lost their senses, and 
tossed all the furniture and bedding out of the 
house as though upon the waters convinced that 
the captain directed them to lighten ship because 
of the raging storm. Well, a great crowd gathered 
and began to carry off the jetsam, but even then 
the young men did not cease from their mad 
actions. Next day police appeared at the house 
and lodged’a complaint against the young men 
when they were still half-seas over. Questioned 
by the Magistrates, they answered.that they had 
been much put to it by the storm and had been 
compelled to throw into the sea the superfluous 
cargo. When the authorities expressed surprise 
at their insanity, one of the young men, though he 
appeared to be the eldest of the company, said to 
them, ‘ Noble Tritons, I was so frightened that I 
threw myself into the lowest possible place in the 
hold and lay there.’ The Magistrates, therefore, 
pardoned their delirium, but warned them never 
to drink too much and let them go, and they 
gratefully promised (to be careful). ‘ If,’ said the 
oldest, ‘ we make port after this awful tempest, we 
shall raise altars in our country to you as Saviours 
Manifest, side by side with the Sea Gods, because 
you appeared to us so opportunely.”? That is why 
the house was called the ‘ trireme ’.” 
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THE LONG BOW 
Sir, 


In his article on the Long Bow, Mr. McGuffie 
draws no distinction between this Bow and the many 
other types used by archers. This confusion of 
thought makes his article quite meaningless, for many 
of his arguments are based on false premises, and 
often when he is discussing the Long Bow, he is, in 
reality, referring to another type of bow altogether. 

He says that “this remarkable weapon was in 
common use since the Dark Ages,” and asks why it 
was not used with devastating effect at Hastings. 
The answer, as many schoolboys could tell him, is 
that the Long Bow did not exist in 1066, and did not 
come into general use until nearly 300 years later. 
It was probably invented by the Welsh during the 
thirteenth century, and was first seen on the battle- 
fields of Europe during the campaigns of Edward ITI. 

The true Long Bow had a longer, thicker and 
stiffer stave than its predecessors. It had a Roman 
arched belly, a flat back and straight limbs. A longer 
and more accurate shaft, the “‘ clothyard,” could be 
used, and the bowman drew the string to the ear 
instead of to the mouth as with the short bow. All 
these factors led to an improved “‘ muzzle velocity,” 
a longer range and greater powers of penetration. 
The Long Bow was, in fact, an entirely new weapon, 
and infinitely superior to any other then in use. 

Mr. McGuffie shéuld also give some credit to the 
British commanders of the fourteenth century. 
Edward III, the Black Prince, Northampton and 
Derby, in their battles at Crecy, Poitiers, Morlaix 
and Auberoche, showed that they appreciated the 
tactical possibilities of this new weapon, and made it 
an integral part of their plans. Edward at Crecy, for 
instance, was in the position of a general with an 
army equipped with machine guns facing troops with 
single-shot rifles. He showed this by posting his 
bowmen to give a massed enfilade fire from the flanks, 
just as a modern soldier would site his automatic 
weapons. 

As for the decline of the Long Bow, Mr. McGuffie 
is equally misleading. He says that “ the Long Bow 
is the most quickly learnt of missile weapons.” By 
all accounts it was a most difficult weapon to learn. 
A man needed many months and years of hard 
practice, an instinctive skill, together with consider- 
able strength and stamina before he could master the 
Long Bow. Even to bend the great stave required 
the knack of “‘ laying the body into the bow.” That 
was the purpose of the various statutes enforcing 
constant practice at the butts, and quoted by Mr. 
McGuffie. You had to start as a boy with the 
Long Bow. 

The arquebus and flintlock musket, as Mr. 
McGuffie rightly says, were much inferior weapons. 
But any raw recruit or weakling could learn their use 
and be trained in a short time to become a reasonably 
good shot, for the marksmanship was never of a high 
standard, and most of the firing was done by volleys 
at sort range. I will bet Mr. McGuffie a large sum 
that I could teach a beginner to hit the bull with a 
musket in a far shorter time than he could instruct his 
pupil to find the Gold with a Long Bow. And I do 
not mean the modern bow, which Mr. McGuffie 
confuses with the Long Bow. The archer of today 
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uses a shorter stave, draws to the mouth and takes a 
sight along the shaft like a rifleman. Mr. McGuffie’s 
pupil would spend a long and painful time learning 
how to “ Tread” his great bow before he could 
progress to the niceties of Standing, Nocking, 
Drawing, Holding and Loosing. 

The Long Bow vanished from the battlefield 


because it took too long to train its user. And so 
gradually the old breed of the Bowmen of England 
died out. 

But the Long Bow remained the most formidable 
missile weapon devised by man until the invention of 
the magazine loading rifle at the end of the nineteenth 
century. What would Wellington at Waterloo have 
given for the bowmen of Crecy ? The infantryman 
of 1815 was lucky if he could get off one shot a 
minute; the master bowman loosed six shafts in that 
time. I can imagine the bowmen chuckling as they 
watched the advance of the unarmoured columns of 
the French. They would have opened fire long before 
the musketeer with his slow loading weapon; there 
was no waiting “‘ for the whites of their eyes ”’ for 
them. The Long Bows would have mowed down 
d’Erlcn’s columns, swept away Ney’s cavalry, and 
blasted the Old Guard out of existence. The battle 
would have been a massacre. 


Yours, etc., 
R. O. FELTON, 
Okehampton Grammar School. 


2 THE GORDON RIOTS 
IR, 


I was greatly interested in Mr. Rudé’s excellent 
article on the Gordon Riots and in your reproduction 
of Wheatley’s aquatint of “ troops firing on the mob 
in Broad Street.” 

I can verify that the “ portly figure with sword 
drawn in front rank of the London Military Foot 
Association ” (referred to by Mr. Brian Russell) is 
my grandfather’s grandfather, Major Sir Barnard 
Turner as he afterwards became. 

A copy of Wheatley’s portrait of him in full regi- 
mentals with drawn sword, cannon beside him and 
St. Paul’s in the background has been in possession 
of my family since his time. It now belongs to my 
brother, Major Barnard Turner, in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Sir Barnard is described on the picture, under an 
elaborate coat-of-arms, as High Sheriff of London, 
Colonel of the Red Regiment of the City and Com- 
mander of the London Foot Association during the 
Gordon Riots. He was afterwards knighted by 
George III and became, I believe, an officer of the 
Honourable Artillery Company. When the wretched 
Lord Mayor refused to act against the rioters it was 
he who, as High Sheriff, obtained authority from 
the King to organize support for the law and even to 
fire on the people in the City. 

According to family tradition he was a concealed 
Catholic and a friend of such differing characters as 
Horace Walpole and Bishop Challoner. 

I should be very obliged if any of your readers 
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could tell me where Wheatley’s original portrait of 
this gallant officer, who did so much to save the City 
of London, now is. 
Yours, etc., 
GEORGE BARNARD TURNER, 
Millfield School, Street, Somerset. 


MARIUS AND SULLA 


SIR, 

There appear to be two small, but startling, 
inaccuracies in Professor Grant’s article on Marius 
and Sulla in your October issue. 

(1) The Caecelii Metelli were not an “ ancient 
patrician house.” They were plebeians, and had 
belonged to the semi-official nobility of office-holding 
families since Lucius Caecilius Metellus Denter 
had held the consulship, as a plebeian, in 284 B.c. 
This new nobility did, in fact, include the old 
patrician houses, but it is misleading to speak as if 
nobility and patriciate were synonymous. 

(2) The statement that “‘a senior officer under 
Marius improved sword-drill by borrowing techni- 
ques from the gladiators” presumably refers to 
Publius Rutilius Rufus, Consul in 105 B.c., who is 
said to have employed instructors from the gladia- 
torial schools to train the legionaries. This man is 
not recorded as having served under Marius, though 
he had, as a lieutenant to the retiring Governor 
Metellus, handed over to him the legions in Africa 
in 107 B.c. Valerius Maximus implies that his 
military innovations took place during his consulship 
when he was, of course, not subordinate to anybody. 
There is no indication that he held any later office, 
subordinate or not, until 97. 

Yours, etc., 
H. W. StTusss, 
Dept. of Classics, 
University of Exeter. 


Professor Grant writes : 


I agree that it would have been better, in writing 
about ancient Rome, not to use the word “ patrician ” 
in the modern non-technical sense. It is also true 
that Rutilius as consul was not juridically “‘ under ” 
anybody; but I think it likely, though I cannot prove 
it, that at the period in question he was influenced 
by Marius. 





CAREERS 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 

has vacancies for entrants between the 
ages of 16 and 24. Clerical Salaries range from 
£215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 
creases being granted annually within this 
scale. (A further £60/£75 is paid to those 
working in London.) Those with particular 
merit are singled out early in their careers for 
accelerated training, and upon promotion, 
salaries are in keeping with responsibilities 
undertaken. For full details of a worthwhile 
career write to Staff Controller, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 34, 15, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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© You wouldn’t think | was a cus- 
tomer of the Westminster Bank, 
would you? I’m not really, I sup- 
pose. But Dad made something 
called a Trust—I’m not quite sure 
about the details. Anyway, the 
Westminster Bank looks after the 
money and pays my school fees and 
arranges about my pocket money 
and all that sort of thing. I must say 
they’re jolly decent about every- 
thing, | go and see the man at the 
Bank 


pretty friendly really. He seems to 


sometimes, in fact we’re 
take an interest in me, if you know 
what I mean—makes a fellow feel 
sort of comfortable ... % 

The Trustee Department’s Services 
are fully described in a booklet called 
‘The Westminster Bank as Executor 
or Trustee’ available free of charge 
at any branch of the Bank. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
BONAR LAW 


THE UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER: THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF ANDREW BONAR LAW. By Robert Blake, 555 pp. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s.) 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the great 
captains of industry invariably win their way by 
dynamic power of command, by speedy, clear-cut 
decisions imperiously enforced. There is another, 
more formidable type, the man whose purpose is 
kept in the background, inflexible indeed, but only 
semi-conscious; he proceeds by halting, apparently 
fumbling decisions which, because of the sureness 
of his instinct for power, in the end seem to be made 
successful by the logic of events or external pressure 
rather than by himself. The method is the more 
formidable because it disarms opposition and leaves 
even its victims rueful—or even grateful—rather 
than resentful. Of this well-known type must Bonar 
Law, on the evidence of Mr. Blake’s first-class 
biography, have been. 

Mr. Blake writes in the tone of the reasonable man 
of affairs who seeks only facts, who is never surprised 
to find how inextricably great issues are intertwined 
with petty intrigues, who takes account of passion 
but is himself only interested in the possible. In this 
sober spirit he has sifted a mass of materials with 
scholarly care, painstakingly comparing manuscripts 
and memories with all the printed accounts already 
available. The result is to convince us that this is 
how it really happened, how the Conservative Party 
emerged from Balfour’s subtleties and Chamberlain’s 
crusading to become the no-nonsense party of Stanley 
Baldwin. 





In this development Bonar Law’s part was 
decisive. As, except for Ulster and Imperial trade, 
he was concerned not with doctrines but with the 
manipulation of situations, the result is that his 
biography is really the intimate exposition of all the 
inner political crises of the years 1898 to 1923. From 
the resignation of Balfour, through the so-called 
** mutiny ” at the Curragh, the making of the Coali- 
tion government, the triumph of Lloyd George, the 
break-up of the Coalition, to the rejection of Curzon, 
we now have full facts where before we had to make 
do with prejudiced guesses. Mr. Blake asks all 
the right questions (occasionally indeed repeating 
them for the less alert reader) and never fails to give 
illuminating answers. It is not least of his virtues 
that he presents the facts in a fullness which enables 
us to argue with his final and, perhaps naturally, 
over-favourable judgment of his hero. For while 
Mr. Blake begins by stressing Law’s ambition, in the 
end he singles out for praise his modesty and talent. 
Indeed in a sort of roll call of Parliamentary history, 
Mr. Blake seems to give his seven-month Prime 
Minister a place far above his merits. 

Bonar Law took one stand, on Ulster, which was 
admittedly outside his normal field of operations— 
“the game ” of politics. On Ulster the conventions 
on which Parliamentary Government rests were 
broken as they had never been on issues such as the 
Corn Laws or Reform—as, for that matter, they had 
not been broken by Parnell and the Irish Nationalists. 
Only the war of 1914 seemed to save us from the 
collapse of constitutional life. This issue remains 
one of contemporary controversy. Mr. Blake wisely 
does not argue its merits fully: he is cursory in 
considering its origins and it is no part of his design 
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to explore whether the interests of the Empire and 
of Protestantism would not have been better served 
by Ulstermen adding their weight to the substantial 
loyal minority now impotent in Eire. But one is 
struck by the absence of criticism both of Bonar 
Law’s rashness and of the ferocity of the Black and 
Tans. 

On the other hand, Mr. Blake is at pains to defend 
Bonar Law in three episodes where the technique of 
the implacable businessman is most in evidence. 
The reader may well feel sympathy with Austen 
Chamberlain baulked of the leadership by Law’s 
apparently reluctant, but clearly remorseless, bid 
to take the first place in the party. But such runs from 
behind by minority candidates are after all common 
in politics. Much more unusual is the success of 
Bonar Law in making his views prevail when Asquith 
was forced out in favour of Lloyd George. That dark 
evening he was the emissary of a party with whose 
enmity to Lloyd George he could not agree, but 
whose impatience with Asquith he fully shared. It 
may be assumed that he was guiltless of deceiving 
the startled Prime Minister with any false words. 
Yet his own view was close enough to the message he 
was supposed to convey (and must have been lodged 
in Asquith’s mind already) for the Prime Minister 
easily to fall into error unless great pains were taken 
to avoid it. And Bonar Law never handed over the 
written memorandum which would have removed 
the confusion in the trapped man’s mind. Given 
this blurring of the edges of negotiation, it is indeed 
true, as Mr. Blake urges, that Asquith and his friends 
proceeded to ruin themselves. But Bonar Law walked 
by instinct in half-light: Asquith’s rational processes 
were betrayed by it. 

Mr. Blake makes much of Bonar Law’s refusal to 
recommend his own successor, and brings against 
Waterhouse the heavy charge of misrepresenting a 
dying man, deceiving a King, and so dishing Curzon. 
But have we not here the clearest example of Bonar 
Law’s characteristic attitude ? It is perfectly plain 
that he disliked the idea of Curzon’s succeeding him. 
Yet he could not bring himself, painful illness accen- 
tuating an habitual tendency, to strike the dagger 
blow. He even wrote a little note to suggest that 
things would proceed as Curzon hoped. Waterhouse 
marshalled the arguments about the House of Lords 
and about Curzon’s character with a directness 
Bonar Law would have disowned. But it must seem 
to the reader a fair statement of what Bonar Law 
felt but would, in a case so personal and delicate, 
never have expressed in this way. From early in his 
career he had liked to have assistants with whom he 
could discuss decisions, who could put bluntly but 
unofficially the course he dimly felt to be necessary. 
Was not Waterhouse acting like a less gifted and less 
adroit exponent of the role earlier assumed by 
Max Aitken ? 

Max Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook, has indeed in his 
time both made history and recorded it himself. 
In his latter years he has set up as patron of his- 
torians, disposing of the wealth of three collections of 
papers: Lloyd George’s, Bonar Law’s and his own. 
The first product was a bad book, full of Old Testa- 
ment thunders and obscurities. The last, his own 
biography, may, we can but guess, be a curious 
apocrypha. But the present work by itself justifies his 
decision in full measure. It has lucidity and narrative 
power and, as we have illustrated, material for endless 
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TRUE HIGH FIDELITY 


These Decca long playing full frequency range records have 

been selected by RCA Photophone Limited for use on their 

high fidelity equipment in demonstrations being given 

throughout the country from the end of October. May we 

suggest that records which can meet the exacting require- 

ments of RCA Photophone are reasonably certain of 
pleasing the most fastidious collector. 


RACHMANINOV 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini, Opus 43; 
DOHNANY I Variations on a nursery song, Opus 25 
Julius Katchen with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra/Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 2862 


KODALY Hary Janos Suite; 
BARTOK Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra/George Solti 
LXT 5059 


CHABRIER Espafia—rhapsody; Marche joyeuse and 
RAVEL Pavane pour une infante défunte 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande/Ernest Ansermet 


LW 5033 (medium play) 


FRANCAIX 
Concertino for Piano and Orchestra preceded by 
FAURE Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 19 and 
Nocturnes 
Kathleen Long with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra/Jean Martinon 
LXT 2963 


BACH Fantasia and fugue in C minor—‘The Great’ 
and ‘ Wachet auf’; Kommst du nun, Jesu, 
‘yon Himmel herunter’ and ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ 
and Prelude and fugue in E minor 
Karl Richter LXT 5029 


RAVEL L’Enfant et les sortiléges 
Flore Wend, Marie Lise de Montmollin, 
Suzanne Danco, Hugues Cuenod etc. 
with The Motet Choir of Geneva and 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande/Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 5019 
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The Decca Record Company Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 














F Alfred Duggan 
GOD & MY RIGHT 


Becket and the King — Mr 
| Duggan’s masterly new novel 
recreates one of the most 
celebrated dramas in English 
history. 15/- 


3e OBSERVER “‘ Remarkable. . . one of the best 
of recent historical novels.” 
3 BIRMINGHAM Ppost—‘“‘ The medieval scene 
comes vibrantly to life.” 

| fe NEW YORK TIMES (in the first batch of 

| reviews to arrive from America). 

| —“‘ Clearly his best book.” 
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Lord Crewe 


The Likeness of a Liberal 
JAMES POPE - HENNESSY 


In this portrait of the statesman whom 
Mr. Asquith called ‘the most under- 
rated man in England’, James Pope- 
Hennessy has drawn upon the copious 
personal papers left by the late Mar- 
quess of Crewe. 


The trusted confidant of Asquith, who 
consulted him more than any other 
member of his Administration, Crewe 
was likewise the adviser and friend of 
Edward VII. and of George V. The 
sidelights thrown by the Crewe papers 
on the inner political history of his 
period will make this book essential 
to anyone wishing to understand the 
great Liberal reforms of the time. 


With a Foreword by Lady Crewe and a 
Note about Lord Crewe as a racehorse 
owner by Lord Rosebery 


Illustrated 21s. 
Constable «#4 
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THE TUDOR WATERSHED 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By G. R. Elton, 503 pp. 

(Methuen. 25s.) 

The present century has seen the emergence of 
many outline studies of the sixteenth century, in- 
cluding half a dozen during the last five years. With 
a few outstanding exceptions, they have shown the 
marks of a machine-made product: exhaustive, 
impartial to the edge of tedium, austere in the field 
of ideas, heavily factual on the diplomatic side—and 
slightly out of date. 

Dr. Elton’s book is one of the outstanding excep- 
tions to the general trend. There is nothing here of 
the diffident ambiguity of the text book historian 
who has somehow found himself out of his depth. 
What the author has to say is always expressed in 
personal, vigorous (sometimes colloquial) language, 
and some of the excellent chapters in his book display 
at its best his sharply analytical mind. He has de- 
clined to sit on the comfortable fences which his 
predecessors have kept warm for him, and is equally 
confident and bold whether expressing his views on 
Tudor maritime architecture or tendencies in 
Elizabethan drama. This is, moreover, history with 
a theme, in which the watershed between medieval 
and modern history is the crucial administration of 
Thomas Cromwell from 1530 to 1540. Before him 
English politics and administration kept to the 
accustomed ways of later medieval life: it was not 
until the seminal mind of Cromwell played upon the 
existing system that the modern bureaucratic state 
could emerge. Indeed, Dr. Elton carries the theme, 
originally expounded in his Tudor Revolution in 
Government, a stage further into politics and argues 
that ‘‘ Cromwell established the reformed state as a 
limited monarchy and not as a despotism.”’ After him 
came weakness, confusion and corruption, until it 
fell to the Elizabethan ministers to salvage from the 
ruins the Cromwellian scheme of things and give it a 
lengthy lease of life. 

A few sentences in summary form cannot, of 
course, do justice to the wealth of argument which 
Dr. Elton marshals in a remarkable book of nearly 
five hundred pages. Nor would he expect his readers 
to be uninfluenced by his contra-suggestive style. He 
shakes his head vigorously as he reads the work of 
contemporary scholars, and his own readers will 
sometimes find that the habit has grown on them too, 
as they turn his pages. The author could obviously 
not have gone beyond the scope of the series and 
print supporting footnotes for his criticisms of other 
historians; yet his readers will inevitably speculate, 
for example, as to who belong to the schools of 
thought referred to on page 395, one dismissed for 
an idea “ hardly worth expressing,” the other for 
uttering “ plain nonsense.” Dr. Elton does not 
mince his words and lambastes erring scholars in the 
most forthright Tudor manner. 

In writing so controversial and arresting a book, 
Dr. Elton was bound to raise major questions of 
interpretation and emphasis. For example, he over- 
rates the effect of inflation upon agricultural develop- 
ments; on the other hand, he underrates the impor- 
tance of Sir Robert Cecil, whose brilliance and 
penetration—but not patience—surpassed those of 
his father, Lord Burghley. In more general terms, 
the Cromwellian thesis, to which Dr. Elton intro- 
duced us in his last book, seems less convincing now 
that he has set it in a larger context and with a bolder 
claim. 
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Dr. Elton’s book will attract the sixth-former, the 
young undergraduate, and the more mature student 
of the period. Few of the accepted dogmas are left 
unchallenged by the author, even if he sometimes 
overstresses his differences with the pundits, and 
once or twice seems to quarrel with his own shadow. 
But here is an independent and provocative book 
which none of us can use without being stimulated, 
enlightened and refreshed. We shall long be grateful 
for a welcome—and indispensable—addition to 
Tudor historical literature. 

JOEL HURSTFIELD. 


HISTORY AND THE CAMERA 


THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Helmut Gerns- 
heim, with Alison Gernsheim, 395 pp., 359 plates. 
(Oxford University Press. 70s.) 

Every good photographer is, in a sense, the 
historian of his own age; for, whether his subject is 
a famous statesman, a soldier, a street-scene, a crowd 
of unknown passers-by, or even a parade of con- 
temporary fashions, he is helping to build up a 
composite picture of his social period, from which 
historians still unborn may be able to draw con- 
clusions of far-reaching interest. Certainly the 
modern historian, if he is concerned with the events 
of the last hundred years, has reason to remember 
gratefully such names as Joseph-Nicéphore Niepce, 
Louis Daguerre and William Henry Fox Talbot. 
The starting-point of these photographic pioneers 
was, of course, the primitive camera obscura, a device 
already studied by Roger Bacon and Leonardo da 
Vinci; and their problem was how to fix on a specially 
prepared surface the transitory images—or “ sun 
pictures ”—thrown on the camera obscura’s screen. 
Niepce would appear to have taken his first photo- 
graphs as early as 1826, while Talbot’s first successful 
experiments with paper negatives took place in 1835; 
but not until January 1839 were both discoveries 
officially published. 

In The History of Photography, Mr. Helmut 
Gernsheim, a renowned expert on photographic 
questions and himself the owner of a magnificent 
collection of historical photographs, covers the whole 
field, from the earliest use of the camera obscura 
during the eleventh century down to 1914. It is a 
massive and imposing work; but, thanks to the 
author’s knowledge and taste, it should appeal not 
only to the expert but to the intelligent general 
reader. Almost every page yields some fascinating 
piece of information, a detailed account of the gradual 
development of photographic processes being accom- 
panied by a series of critical and biographical notes 
on the long series of gifted men and women who have 
shown what a camera can do if it falls into sensitive 
and skilful hands. The illustrations, which number 
more than 350, have been extremely well chosen; 
and, besides photographs that we already know and 
admire—David Octavius Hill’s splendid portrait- 
gallery of Scottish divines, Brady’s pictures of the 
American Civil War, Fenton’s record of the Crimean 
Campaign and Mrs. Cameron’s array of English 
nineteenth-century worthies—Mr. Gernsheim in- 
cludes many plates that will be less familiar. Thus, 
to J. Birtle of Warrington we are indebted for an 
unforgettable impression of Gladstone in 1885, 
thrusting his leonine head from the window of a 
railway carriage. It is a portrait that every student of 
the Victorian character should examine beneath a 
magnifying glass. P. 
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Mr. J. S. Napier and the 18 h p. Arrol- 
Johnston which won the Tourist Trophy. 


Tourist Trophy 
winner — 1905 ! 


Not the sort of thing you’d expect to 
find at the Motor Show— but this 
18 h.p. Arrol-Johnston made head- 
line news in September, 1905, when it 
won the first-ever Tourist Trophy race 
in the Isle of Man at an average speed 
of approximately 34 m.p.h. Today, as 
then, The Motor is famous for its well- 
written, well-illustrated reports on every 
motoring event — for its complete and 
authoritative coverage of every aspect 
of the motoring world. 





Every Wednesday, one shilling 
From all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
Annual Subscription : £3 .5 .0 


Temple Press Limited, Bowling Green Lane, London, E.C.1 











The power 
that is 


Billy Graham's 


H~. does this dynamic 
evangelist lead thous- 
ands back to God? How does 
he help them cast out their 
fears, find an inner peace 
they’ve never known? The 
December Reader’s Digest 
tells the personal story of 
Billy Graham: how he began 
preaching, what he feels 
about his success, why he has 
invincible faith in the work 
he does. 


Why Women Act That Way 


HEY can’t throw well be- 

cause their bones aren’t 
built like men’s. They do go 
on frenzies of furniture-mov- 
ing (for this “nesting im- 
pulse,” blame their thyroid 
glands). But they stand cold 
better than men, hear better 
—and only change their minds 
half as often! The December 
Reader’s Digest brings youthe 
factsbehind female behaviour. 





HIGHLIGHTS 
from thee DECEMBER 


eaders 
Digest 











A Sick Mind Finds Itself 


H®= was hopelessly insane, 
convinced that “enemies” 
were poisoning him. Then 
doctors injected reserpine— 
and today he’s completely 
sane. The December issue of 
The Reader’s Digest publish- 
es this report on a new drug 
for certain kinds of mental ill- 
ness; and one man’s story of 
how it brought him back from 
his world of nightmares. 


These are just a few of the items in 
the December issue. Each month 
The Reader's Digest brings you 
30 or more articles, stories and 
features — chosen for lasting in- 
terest and entertainment, and 
condensed for handy reading. 


GET 
The Reader’s 


Digest 





Price 1/6 


FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL TODAY 








America: 
By David 


The Socialist Party of 


A History 
A. Shannon 


A scholarly history of socialism in American 
politics—its rise, appeal, and eventual de- 
cline—the true reasons for its collapse in the 
thirties—of interest to the politically aware, and 
a well-documented standard work. 


33s. net 


The Critical Method in 
Historical Research and 
Writing 
By Homer C. Hockeit 


An introduction and guide to historical re- 
search, criticism and writing. The author 
seeks to emphasize the importance of critical 
method as one of the best disciplines in train- 
ing students to reason correctly and honestly 
on every question they encounter. 35s. net 


Available from all booksellers 

















EXPANDING ENGLAND 


THE EXPANSION OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By A. L. 

Rowse. (Macmillan. 30s. net.) 

How difficult, when you are as immersed as Mr. 
Rowse in the reign of Elizabeth I, and when you feel 
as passionately for detail as he does, to see the wood 
for the trees; but what trees they are! The Borders 
and Cornwall; Ireland; Oceanic Voyages; American 
Colonization; the sea struggle with Spain and the 
land warfare in the Netherlands—these are his broad 
themes, each worth a book, and each packed into a 
series of chapters quite daunting in their stretch and 
firmness. Not a principal source, not an important 
fact, not a likely authority bearing on his subject, but 
Mr. Rowse has nosed things out for himself and 
presented a collection of Tudor items, mostly 
sparkling fresh, for the consideration of the current 
reader. There can be nothing but respect for his 
enthusiasm; but, in order to enjoy this book to the 
full, the savourer needs to take something to it. 

First, he should share some of Hakluyt’s tireless 
curiosity as to the way in which these extraordinary 
Tudor adventurers lived their lives and conducted 
their discoveries. Again, he should know the broader 
background of world events of the Renaissance period; 
for Mr. Rowse writes history not for the half-baked 
but for the comparatively initiated. Lastly, it is a 
distinct advantage if he has already digested Mr. 
Rowse’s earlier The England of Elizabeth which 
attempts a portrait of English society in the Eliza- 
bethan age, from the point of view of structure and 
government rather than that of social life. For, if 
his new book is a record of exploits, of men rather 
than of movements, these men were thrown up 
by certain conditions, particularly of government, 
which will not be repeated. The’ government 
was firm but experimental; and that is exactly the 
temper which produced the astounding men, those 
of the West Country in the ascendant, who burst 
upon the New World and would not let go. 

Mr. Rowse will not have it that the British Empire 
was built up in a series of fits of absence of mind. He 
presents the case for his own period with a wealth of 
evidence which only fellow-specialists could attempt 
to refute; but there is a serious point to be made 
against his opinion in general. Although the expan- 
sion of Empire began under Elizabeth, the greatest 
acceleration came in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the more the documents for the later 
periods are studied, the more reluctant does expansion 
seem to have become. The breed of venturers 
remained, and indeed still remains; but policy was 
less firm, less experimental, increasingly cautious. 

The phenomenon which Mr. Rowse records is 
most pithily put at the beginning of his chapter on 
Oceanic Voyages. 

** Nothing—with the exception perhaps of our 
literature—illustrates more clearly and decisively 
than our sea-history . . . the backwardness, in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, of this country, 
left behind by the new discoveries, impulses, 
experiences of the Renaissance in Europe, and the 
sudden catching up with a swoop of the national 
spirit, the soaring, dizzy ascent during the two or 
three decades at the turn of the century.” 
This is, in fact, an account of a leap to maturity, 

not of a grinding ascent thereto. It is written by an 
unashamed romantic,.a man to whom history is 
colour rather than the counting house. In this sudden 
expansion, says Mr. Rowse, “ one sees in embryo 
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the whole subsequent history of our people or, I 
should say, peoples—and their astonishing fate and 
fortune in the world.” ‘The temper of the book is 
one which was not always in evidence in earlier 
historians of Empire. It wins respect, incidentally, 
by presenting the “‘ Case for the Moderates ” with 
much of the fire which burns, but too often destroys, 
in the fanaticism which the author detests. 
OLIVER WARNER. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


English Historical Documents, Volume IX: 
American Colonial Documents to 1776, edited by 
Merrill Jensen, M.A., Ph.D., 888 pp. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 80s.) 


The Buried People: A Study of the Etruscan World, 
by Sibylle von Cles-Reden, 248 pp., 80 pp. of plates. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 35s.) 


The Capel Letters, 1814-1817, edited by the 
Marquess of Anglesey, with an introduction by Sir 
Arthur Bryant, 248 pp., 8 plates. (Cape. 18s.) 


The Fournals of Captain Fames Cook, edited by 
J. C. Beaglehole, volume I: The Voyage of the 
Endeavour, 1768-1771, 684 pp., 45 plates and maps. 
eo University Press for the Hakluyt Society. 
80s. 


Fohn Evelyn and his Family Circle, by W. G. 
Hiscock, 256 pp., 3 plates. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 25s.) 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBERT BLAKE. Senior Censor, Christ Church, 
Oxford. Edited The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 
1952. Author of The Unknown Prime Minister, The 
Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1955. 


CYRIL FALLS. Formerly Chichele Professor of the 
History of War, Oxford. Emeritus Professor since 
1953. Publications include: A Short History of 
the Second World War, Elizabeth’s Irish Wars, A 
Hundred Years of War, etc. 


CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. Author of a number of 
biographical and historical works, mostly seventeenth 
century, including: Charles II and Madame, Clifford 
of the Cabal, The Quest Forlorn (1952), The Angry 
Admiral (1953), The King My Brother (1954). 
Enchanting Bellamy, a biography of George Anne 
Bellamy, the eighteenth-century actress, is to be 
published early next year. 


J. H. PLUMB. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge and University Lecturer in History. 
Author of England in the 18th Century. Dr. Plumb’s 
essay in the present issue is extracted from Sir Robert 
Walpole, to be published by the Cresset Press early 
in 1956. 


C. PLATONOV. Born in St. Petersburg and educated 
in its University. Led an expedition to explore the 
oil deposits of the island of Sakhalin. Served in the 
Russo-Japanese and First World Wars. Settled in 
England 1918; finished his military career in the 
XIIIth Middlesex Regiment of the Home Guard. 





BOOKS BY 


Herbert Butterfield 


President of the Historical Association, Master 
of Peterhouse, Professor of Modern History, 
University of Cambridge 


*%* JUST RE-ISSUED *® 


The Statecraft of 
Machiavelli 


This book was first published just before the 
great battles of 1940. Part of the stock was 
destroyed by bombs and only some hundreds 
were distributed, “ a brilliant book ’’ MICHAEL 
FOOT in the Evening Standard “ clever stimulat- 
ing’? NOEL ANNAN in the New Statesman. 
“‘a valuable historical and critical study ”’— 
SCOTSMAN. 8/6 net 


Christianity and History 
5th printing. 8/6 net 


The Origins of Modern Science 
3rd printing. 12/6 net 
The Whig Interpretation of 
History 
3rd printing. 10/6 net 





* THIRD PRINTING & 


Myth or Legend ? 


In which GLYN DANIEL, SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY, 
and other experts discuss what is now known 
of such fascinating subjects as Atlantis, The 
Flood, Theseus and the Minotaur, Tara, 
Tristan and Isolt, etc. Illustrated, 10/6 net 


MOST USEFUL OF 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


WEBSTER’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A unique work of reference giving concise 
biographies of some 40,000 of the world’s most 
noteworthy men and women, historical and 
contemporary. 1736 pages. 7 X 9% X 2k ins. 
Thumb Index. 80s. net 
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“One of the great books of 
history.” * 


Year of 
Decisions 


1945 


first volume of 
THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS 


* “ These memoirs of Mr. Truman promise 
to be one of the great books of history 
It is the writing of a man with the 
common manner and a most uncommon 

courage.” 
ROBERT WAITHMAN, News Chonicle 


Publishing Dec. \ 30/- net 
The concluding volume YEARS OF TRIAL 


AND HOPE, 1946-53 will be published in 
March 1956 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








CHARLES SELTMAN, LITT.D. Formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Publications include: 
Athens, Its History and Coinage, 1924; Approach to 
Greek Art, 1948; Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, 
1949; The Twelve Olympians, 19§2. 


ESMOND WRIGHT. Senior Lecturer in History, 
University of Glasgow. Commonwealth Fund 
Fellow, University of Virginia, 1938-40; visiting 
Professor, John Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1952. Author of A Short 
History of Our Own Times (1951). At work on a 
biography of Washington for Mr. A. L. Rowse’s 
Teach Yourself History series. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE I4TH EARL OF DERBY, by Robert Blake. 
D.N.B. Article on 14th Earl of Derby, Vol. XVIII; 
Monypenny and Buckle: Disraeli, Vols. III and IV; 
Malmsbury: Memoirs of an Ex-Minister; Fulford: 
The Prince Consort; Morley: Gladstone; Queen 
Victoria’s letters; Greville: Memoirs; Hansard, 3rd 
Series, LXXXVI (for Corn Law speech); CXI (for 
Don Pacifico speech); LXXX—1854; CLXXX— 
1865. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF NORWAY, by Cyril Falls. 
Karen Larsen: A History of Norway; Knut Gjerset: 
History of the Norwegian People; G. Gathorne- 
Hardy: Norway; Fridtjof Nansen: Norway and the 
Union with Sweden; Sir Sidney Lee: King Edward 
VII, A Biography. 





HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 


Under patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge and Bristol Universities 


Cruise No. 3 


NORTH AFRICA & GREECE 


22nd March to 7th April, 1956 


Visiting SARDINIA, TUNIS, DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, 
TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPTIS MAGNA, CYRENE, 
PHAESTOS, KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, LEROS, 


PATMOS, ATHENS. 


Cruise No. 4 


GREECE & TURKEY 


sth April to 21st shige 1956 


Visiting CORF CORINTH, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, 
SANTORINI, Tos, PERGAMUM, BURSA, ISTANBUL, 
TROY, ZAGORA, SKOPELOS, ATHENS, 


OLYMPIA. 


Cruise No. 5 


DELPHI, of Archaeology, Rome. Dr. D. B. 


GUEST LECTURERS 


accompanying the Cruises, who will give lectures on 
board and at the various sites include:— 


Str MAurRICE BOWRA, 0O.LEG. d’H., LL.D., M.A.; 
Warden of Wadham College and former Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University. B. L. HALLWARD, 
Esq., M.A., Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham Uni- 
versity. ProrF. R. SyYME, M.A., F.B.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. 
ProF. W. D. STANFORD, M.A., LITT.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek, Dublin University. Pror. 
H. D. F. KITTO, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Greek, 
Bristol University. J. B. WaArpD-PERKINS, Esq., 
M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A., Director of the British School 
HARDEN, M.A., 
PH.D., F.S.A., F.M.A., Keeper Department of Anti- 
quities, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. F. KINcHIN 
SMITH, Esq., M.A., Head of Department of Classics, 
University of London Institute of Education. Dr. 


GREECE, TURKEY & THE AEGEAN ISLANDS C. T, SELTMAN, LITT.D., Fellow of Queen’s College, 


21st August to 7th September, 1956 


Cambridge University, and formerly University 
Lecturer in Classics. THE Rev. GERVASE MATHEW, 


O.P., M.A., F.S.A., University Lecturer in Byzant 
i LYMPIA, PYLOS, SPARTA,  MISTRA, Studies, Oxford. Tue Rt. REV. THE bees” = 
NAE, EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, ’PHAESTOS, OF EXETER, D.D., M.A. Pror. T. B. L. WEBSTER, 
RHODES, LINDOS, COS, HALICARNASSUS, MILETUS, M.A., F.S.A.» Professor of Greek, University College, 
Pon seri AMORGOS, PAROS, DELOS, SYROS, ATHENS, London. 


PRICES FROM 80 GUINEAS W.F. & R. K. SWAN LTD. 


for full particulars and reservations apply to— 


8 (HG) Great Russell Street, London WC1 
Telephone : MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 























ROCHESTER’S MARRIAGE, by Cyril Hughes Hart- 
mann. Main Sources: State Papers. Domestic. 
(Record Office); Add MS. 4162 (British Museum); 
Harleian MS. 7003 (British Museum); Clifford 
MSS. (at Ugbrooke); Gilbert Burnett: Some Passages 
of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester, 1680; 
Journal of the Earl of Sandwich. Navy Records 
Society, 1929; Savile Correspondence. For Further 
Reading: Johannes Prinz: Fohn Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, life, etc., 1927; Bonamy Dobree: Rochester, 
1926; V. de Sola Pinto: Rochester, Portrait of a 
Restoration poet, 1935; Collected works, Edited by 
John Hayward, Nonesuch Press, 1926. 


THE GREEK WINE TRADE, by Charles Seltman. 
Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists (Sages at Dinner) in 
Loeb Classical Library, Transl. C. B. Gulick, vol. i, 
1927, sections 26 ff; Despite its age (1891) the long 
article vinum in W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 962 ff, remains in- 
formative and useful; Coin evidence is described and 
illustrated in the following volumes of The Catalogue 
of Greek Coins in the British Museum : Macedon, 
Thrace, Thessaly, Central Greece, Crete and Islands, 
Mysia, Troas, Aeolis and Lesbos, Ionia, Caria. 


WASHINGTON, THE MAN AND THE MYTH, by 
Esmond Wright. The most recent and most detailed 
biography of Washington is that of Douglas Southall 
Freeman (1948-53) who completed six volumes 
before his death, and brought the study down to 1793. 


A final volume, covering the last six years, is to be ~ 


completed from Freeman’s notes by two members of 
his staff. The most readable life is that of Rupert 
Hughes, in three volumes, 1926-30, the most sym- 
pathetic that of N. W. Stephenson and W. H. Dunn, 
two volumes, 1940. There are three editions of 
Washington’s writings—by Jared Sparks (1834- 
37), by W. C. Ford (1890) and by J. C. Fitzpatrick, 
the last of whom collected 17,000 documents or 
letters and published them in thirty-seven volumes 
(1931-44). These have been reduced to single- 
volume “selections”? by Saxe Commins (Basic 
Writings of George Washington, 1948) and by Saul 
Padover (The Washington Papers, 1954). The best 
and most challenging study of Washington as 
Commander-in-Chief is Bernhard Knollenberg’s 
Washington and the Revolution, a Re-appraisal (1940). 
“Parson ’”? Mason L. Weems, A History of the Lifé 
and Death, Virtues and Exploits of General George 
Washington, With Curious Anecdotes Equally Honor- 
able to Himself and Exemplary to his Young Country- 
men (1800) and George Washington Parke Custis’ 
Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington 
(1860) throw light on the growth of the legend, and 
are entertaining and edifying. 





Contents of the January 1956 issue will 
include: 


The French Restoration, Part One, by D. W. 
Brogan; The Siege of Mafeking, by Nicholas 
King; Macchiavelli, by Simon Harcourt- 
Smith; Charles II and the American Colonies, 
by A. P. Thornton; The Press Gang: National 
Service Two Centuries Ago, by R. B. Chenevix 
Trench; Constantine and Christianity, by 
R. A. G. Carson. 
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“HISTORY TODAY” 
BOUND VOLUMES 


The Publishers would remind readers 
that their own copies of Volume V 
can now be bound in permanent 
form. The cost of binding in red 
half-leather with cloth sides is 17s. 
or in a cheaper binding of rexine, 
13s., plus 2s. postage for returned 
volumes. (5s. overseas.) A title-page 
and index are supplied free. 

Single copy reading cases are still 
available at 5s. post free. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 5 


An Index to 1955 issues of History 
Today has been compiled and will be 
available free of charge. It will be 
sent to all subscribers with their 
January 1956 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies 
through a Newsagent or Bookseller, 
and who would like an Index, are 
asked to notify the Publishers of 
their requirements. 


A FIVE-YEAR CUMULATIVE 
INDEX 


With the January 1956 issue, History 
Today celebrates its fifth anniversary. 
For the convenience of its readers, a 
cumulative index for the first five 
volumes has been compiled and will 
be supplied upon request. The price 
will be Is. post free. 


Orders, remittance and requests for 
indexes should be sent to: 


The Publisher: 


* HISTORY TODAY ” 
72 Coleman St., London, E.C.2 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers. 








Please enter my subscription to History 


Today for one year commencing with 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
$5.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


ee 


** HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, founded in 
1906, is celebrating its Jubilee at its Annual General 
Meeting to be held at the Senate House, the Univer- 
sity of London, 3-7 January, 1956. An exhibition 
illustrating “ Fifty Years of Historical Study and 
Teaching ” will be on view. 





FOR SALE. Vol. IV. Box 876. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 


Applications are invited for the position of 
LECTURER IN HISTORY. The Lecturer appointed will 
be required principally to conduct courses for 
external (correspondence) students for the B.A 
degree. He will also be required to undertake 
lecturing and tutorial work for internal students, and 
he will be encouraged to engage in research. 





Commencing salary will be within the range 
£A1,200—f£A1,750 per annum according to quali- 
fications, with annual increments of £A80. The 
salary is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The successful applicant will 
be expected to take up duties as soon as can be 
arranged after the date of appointment. 


Finance is available for home purchase under the 
Staff Housing Scheme. 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.r. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is sth December, 1955. 





HOTELS 





IF YOU HAVE BUSINESS IN LONDON, WHY 
NOT STAY IN COMFORT AT 


Great Fosters 
EGHAM: SURREY 


Sixteenth-Century Mansion Hotel, once the Home 
of Queen Elizabeth the First. 
Cocktail Bar - Restaurant - Swimming Pool 


19 miles from Hyde Park Corner, 33 minutes from 
Waterloo—four trains per hour. Last train 11.12 p.m. 


Please write for brochure or phone Egham 444 





CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 





COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen bulletin 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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Strange as be might look 





arriving at Hatfield Station on an English summer day, the Eskimo would not have 


to travel far to feel at home. For almost within sight of the platform lies De Havilland’s 


low-temperature test room. Here, gloved and helmeted against intense cold, research workers 
study the behaviour of aircraft parts under 
Th e N O rth P ole Arctic conditions. The large test chamber in which 
° they work can be cooled to 135° of frost 
comes to Hatfield 


the solid carbon dioxide or ‘ dry ice’ refrigerant made by I1.C.I. ‘ Drikold ’ is widely used, 


in less than an hour and a half—thanks to ‘ Drikold’, 


not only by British aircraft manufacturers and other industries that require coldness without fuss 
or mess, but also by those needing a convenient source of carbon dioxide gas. In the engineering, 
ice-cream, meat, fish, brewing, soft drink and many other industries, ‘ Drikold’ plays its part 


in providing coidness, freshness, ‘ head ’ or ‘ fizz’ all the year round. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 


i 





From Seurat’s 
‘* The Bathers’’ 








We want margin to our lives— 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin; a surplus that can be put to economic use after 
production costs have been covered by returns. Without it, the movement 
of goods and services which keeps us alive would stop next week. 

A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living; some- 
thing that enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study 
or a sport; a language he is learning, a musical instrument he is practising. On 
a broader scale, a nation builds its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they 
are there to help it live beyond to-day’s horizon. 

To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its con- 
tribution—leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that 
have‘amargin’. Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, 
the nation’s spare time; with the new, factory-made hours that they have 
brought, the Machine Age can one day transform itself into the Leisure Age. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 


























WITH WHITBREAD OVERSEAS 
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In her day the steamer James Watt was regarded as a marvel of naval architecture 
and construction. Few steamers before her had ventured outside river estuaries. 
She was designed to replace sailing smacks and expensive road coaches for 
passenger work between Edinburgh and London. 

She was of only 448 tons. Her builders, the Wood brothers of Glasgow, put their 
very best work into her hull. She had fine lines forward to cut through waves instead 
of lifting to each one. James Watt designed her machinery. Each paddle wheel had a 
separate engine of 50 horse-power. The wooden gearing between the engines and 
paddles made a terrible grinding noise which kept the passengers awake at nights; 
but it became the fashionable thing to travel in the James Watt. She maintained a 
speed of 8? knots at sea, which was regarded as a splendid achievement, and the 
engines were reliable enough for sail to be fitted only as an auxiliary instead of asa 
measure of safety. Her last years were spent on one of the Continental services. 

Then, as now, the firm of Whitbread constantly sought the services of the finest 
technicians. James Watt was one of these. As early as 1785 he had installed steam 
machinery in the Chiswell Street Brewery—and this is but one example of the fore- 
sight that has kept Whitbread in the forefront of brewing technique throughout 
the years. 



































Whatever subject or activity 


interests you particularly— 
science, the arts, politics, 
medicine, sport—you 
will find it fully covered in 


The Times. And for 


the student of world affairs 
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is essential reading. 
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and tree 


If nature is kind, a man may live in health 
to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 
is increasing. Through science man 
is gradually making nature kinder 
and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 


Their main manufacture over the 










last hundred years has been 


ye 


chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. =) 
== 
But they make chemicals me 


for medicine and industry, too. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s 


harvests, health and wealth 


FISONS LIMITED .,.,.....ece 


Harvest House - Felixstowe - Suffolk ,.., 


FERTILIZERS «+ HEAVY CHEMICALS eee 


Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers 
in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal 


food preparations and fine chemicals for SFT 





Industry. Many of Fisons products in — 


these fields are household names ie wieaa bona ddesadabassdewtedeletuawrens ts 


it’s all in FISONS field 



























































The post-war rebuilding of our towns 
and cities has proceeded surely, and, in some 
ok y notable cases, with dramatic swiftness. Playing a vital 
A xf / sole in this re-emergence of Britain’s strength and beauty is concrete. 
Concrete, drawing its sturdy qualities from the cement which 

forms its base, well deserves its recognition as a 


symbol of recovery ¢ 


This symbol identifies the products of 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
selling organisation of 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 
The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., Alpha Cement Ltd., 
Portland House, Tothill Stre et, London, S.W. i. 
Suppliers of Blue Circle Portland Cement, “* Ferrocrete’’, “417° * Cement, 
Sulphate Resisting Cement, “‘Snowcem’’ Cement Paint, etc. 


BRITISH CEMENT IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
vi , 
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“My Daily Mail’ 


“ce 


FIND MY DAILY MAIL a friendly fellow. 
Too many papers are all snap and snarl. 
‘Comment’ is about my favourite leading 
article, sound, independent sense, finely written. 

I like my old friends Illingworth and Lane- 
Norcott (though I do not see enough of 
Maurice): and Don Iddon, who paints with 
such gusto the best picture of the States. I even 
like Peter Quennell, though he never reviews 





IR ALAN P. HERBERT spent two years reading Law at 

Oxford and fifteen years making it at Westminster—not 
to mention nine years in the Naval service earning two good 
conduct badges. Readers of his essays in humour know 
him affectionately as A.P.H.; theatre-goers have loved his 
libretti for corhic operas and Cochran revues; inexpert 
pools punters are grateful for his published tips on permu- 
tations. Here he is in his riverside home at Hammersmith. 








by SIR ALAN HERBERT 


my books. I like the Pools department, though 
the type is not good for old eyes. I like 
Tanfield’s Diary and other odd corners. 

I like the look and feel of the paper. It does 
not shout at me with enormous headlines: it 
does not offend me with a hysterical make-up, 
and too many pointless pictures. In short, I 
am glad to throw the Daily Mail a friendly 
flower or two.” 
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Steel men 


take 
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Three men playing golf—grandfather, father and son. 
And they have something else in common, too. 

They are steelworkers at a large works near Glasgow. 
But they might be in Belgium or Brazil, Canada or 
France, on any golf course in the world. Wherever golf 
is played you will find British steel products. 

Steel in all its forms makes up over 40 % of Britain’s 
total exports. And sports goods too play their part in 
earning foreign currencies for Britain. Even your 
mid-iron is made of steel. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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BP WORKS WHILE OTHERS SLEEP 


WHILE MOST OF THE WORLD sleeps, The 
British Petroleum Company’s refineries and 
distribution organisation are working for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The child’s night-light is a small example. 
The world demand for energy has doubled in 
the last twenty years and oil supplies two 
thirds of this. 


BP makes an 


impressive contribution. 





About thirty-six million tons of oil were pro- 
duced last year. There are fourteen refineries 
in nine countries and one of the world’s largest 
privately-owned tanker fleets to carry the 
oil. The Company’s marketing organisation 
encircles the world. 

Half a century of enterprise and continuous 
progress have put BP among the world’s 
largest and most progressive oil companies. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static' Motor Oil 


















THIS IS 
WHY.. 





There’s nothing mysterious about Aro- 
matics—it’s the chemist’s name for a 
particular kind of motor fuel constituent 
—but there’s magic in what Aromatics 
can do for a car! It’s Aromatics that 
help to make an ice-cold engine start— 
to make it pull with more power—and 
to make it run as sweetly and smoothly 
as a turbine. All fuels contain these 








HIGH-AROMATIC 


new National Benzole Mixture contains 
twice as much as the next best. And there’s 
no secret about how that’s done—it’s done 
by taking one of the new-process petrols 
specially treated to give it extra Aromatics 
and blending it with Benzole which is 100%, 
Aromatics. That’s the formula for the new 


National Benzole Mixture. It’s also the 
formula for the smoothest snappiest motor- 
ing this side of the Atomic age! 














"NEW NATIONAL 
BENZOLE MIXTURE 


THE MOST MODERN OF ALL MOTOR SPIRITS 



































in 
SEVERAL PARTS 


YOU TAKE A TRAGIC RISK of impairing the life 
and efficiency of a Ford car or Thames Commercial 
Vehicle if you permit substitute spare parts to be 
fitted. They just cannot measure up to 

Genuine ‘EnFo’ Parts. 


BY SAME MACHINES ‘EnFo’ are the 
only parts made on the same machines as the 















originals ... with the same high degree of engineering 
skill and precision limits that go into the 
manufacture of every Ford and Thames Vehicle. 
PERFECT FIT Only ‘EnFo’ Parts give you 
an automatic guarantee of perfect fit, top 





performance and, wherever you buy them, they 
are charged at low fixed prices. Save yourself 
expense and irritation ; say firmly you must have 


Cw 


PARTS AND 
GENUINE 444 ACCESSORIES 


MADE RIGHT — TO FIT RIGHT 
TO LAST LONGER 














AND FULLY GUARANTEED BY 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD*s®DAGENHAM 
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Even in frost and snow 
you start easily with 
BP Special Energol in 
the sump. It saves your 


battery and reduces wear. 





Summer starting all through the winter 


AND 80°, LESS ENGINE WEAR 
with BP Special Energol ‘ Visco-static’ Motor Oil 


OU KNOW what starting your engine is like on a 
warm summer morning. Just press the button and 
away she goes. Running easily, freely, ready to bound 
ahead at the touch of the throttle. This is because the 
engine oil is so much thinner in summer than in winter. 
Now you can have this kind of starting all through 
the winter. All you need to do is change to BP Special 
Energol ‘ Visco-static’ motor oil. This all-the-year- 
round oil is extra thin when cold yet it has ample body 
when hot to protect your engine under all conditions. 
You get adequate oil circulation from the moment 
your engine starts even in hard frost. This cuts out the 
main cause of cylinder bore and piston ring wear. As a 
result you reduce wear on bores and piston rings by 80%. 
BP Special Energol saves petrol too by reducing oil drag 

in your engine. In start and stop running savings can be 





up to 12%. In normal running you can save up to 5%. 

Add up the benefits — easier starting, much less 
wear and saving in petrol. A change to BP Special 
Energol will transform your winter motoring. Decide 
to change now. But it must be a complete change. 
First have the engine drained and refilled, then run 500 
miles and change again. After that revert to the normal 
oil change periods for your engine. 

Do not use BP Special Energol if your engine is worn 
and in need of an overhaul. For such cars the suitable 
grade of normal BP Energol is the best choice. 

BP Special Energol is obtainable at garages where you 
see the BP Shield, in pint, quart and 1 gallon sealed 
containers. 

BP Special Energol ‘ Visco-static’ 
been tested and approved by most 
Manufacturers. 


has already 
British Car 


SPECIAL ENERGOL ‘ VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL IS A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
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Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
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Luxury 


To feel so well shaved that 
you could take a salute 
with confidence—use 
Imperial Leather After 
Shave Lotion. Its unassum- 
ing perfume will givea great 
fill.p to your well-being. 
N.B. For electric shaving 
reverse the process. Use 
After Shave Lotion before 
you shave. 
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7% After Shave 
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“Give me books, fruit, 
french wine and fine weather’ 


John Keats, in a letter 29th August, 1819 






When that letter was written, the house of Bouchard 
Aine had already been established for almost 70 years. 





Successively directed since its inception by the eldest 
sons of the Bouchard family, Bouchard Ainé has a 
well-deserved name for wines of the finest quality. 


RY POUILLY 


RESERVE < 
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BOUCHARD AINE LTD - LONDON : S.W.1 
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BLUECOL IS ALWAYS ON GUARD 





Unprotected cooling systems are a sitting target for 
frost. Of course, you can always drain the radiator at 
night—and provided you do drain completely every 
night without fail and don’t forget to fill up again in 
the morning, you may be safe from frost at night. 
But if you have a heater fitted in your car you may find 
complete draining almost impossible. And, in any case, 
what an effort! And what do you do during the 
day? On cold days you can freeze up 

parked in the street; on very cold cays 


even freeze up while you're driving. Then you're 
still heading for a cracked cylinder block, and a 
£30 repair bill. 

The real answer to frost danger is Bluecol, the 
doubly safe anti-freeze. Bluecol is safe against even 
35° of frost, and safe (because of the special inhibitors 
it contains) against rusting and similar chemical 
action One AI) of RBhiccol will sicee war complete 
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THE DOUBLY SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


Available from all good garages and leading accessory suppliers. 


one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 


SMITHS MOTOR 
THE MOTOR 


ACCESSORIES LTD., 


ACCESSORY 


CRICKLEWOOD 
DIVISION OF 


WORKS, LONDON, N.W.? 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 








